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Owing  to  Dr.  Parkhiirst's  need  of  prolonged  rest,  our  president  will  not 
return  to  this  country  till  the  latter  part  of  November.  With  characteristic  self 
forgetfulness  she  has  written  hardly  a  line  about  herself  all  summer,  but  judging 
from  her  long  tramps,  her  bicycle  rides  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  and  her 
good  spirits,  she  must  be  in  excellent  health.  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  been  slowly 
gaining  all  summer.  His  walks,  which  at  first  were  of  the  shortest,  gradually 
stretched  out  to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  now  the  short  climbs  have  begun. 
They  stayed  at  Vevay  some  weeks,  until  there  came  a  great  longing  for  the 
heights.  They  went  to  Lake  Thun  for  a  short  time,  then  to  Interlaken,  where  they 
made  various  excursions,  and  at  last  advices  they  were  at  Miirren,  looking  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  revelling  in  the  glories  of  snow  fields  and 
glaciers.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  has  been  eyes  and  fingers  and  voice  for  her  husband, 
and  has  had  no  time  for  general  correspondence. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  ninth  of  May,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Oratoire,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Sautter.  Addresses  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Theodore  Monod  and  Jean  Meyer,  recalling  the  history  of  the  twenty-five  years 
of  the  Mission's  existence.  M.  Meyer  ended  by  a  fervent  appeal  to  all  who 
had  received  blessing  through  the  Mission  to  become  themselves  workers  for 
the  Lord,  and  to  seek  thus  to  carry  to  others  the  message  that  had  been  brought 
to  them.  It  was  a  most  profitable  and  interesting  meeting,  though  not  so 
largely  attended  as  in  former  years,  owing  probably  to  the  impression  made  by 
the  fearful  calamity  that  had  occurred  a  days  few  previously,  the  burning  of 
the  Charity  Bazaar. 

At  the  famous  Mildmay  Conference  in  England  last  spring,  a  special 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  was  held  in  the  South  Tent.  J.  F.  W.  Deacon, 
Esq.,  presided,  and  introduced  the  chairman  of  the  Paris  Committee,  the  Rev- 
C.  E.  Greig,  who  gave  a  short  account  of  the  work.  Col.  Morton  described  a 
Sunday  he  had  lately  spent  in  the  Mission  halls,  and  urged  the  hearers  on  no 
account  to  fail  to  do  the  same,  should  they  be  traveling  on  the  Continent  this  year. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Fladd,  of  Tunis,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  conversion 
of  an  English  officer,  due  to  a  visit  paid  to  one  of  the  McAll  Halls,  and  Pastor 
F.  Dumas,  of  Paris,  added  a  few  words  of  cordial  eulogy. 


As  in  past  years,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  Bercy  have  distributed  tracts  at  the  great  "  Foire  aux  Pains  d'Epices  " 
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(Gingerbread  Fair),  which  is  held  at  the  east  end  of  Paris.  On  Easter  Sunday 
several  little  bands,  consisting  of  two  ladies  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  as 
escort,  gave  away  three  thousand  tracts  around  the  Place  du  Trone.  These 
tracts  were  accepted  with  much  pleasure ;  many  persons  asked  for  a  second, 
and  several  wanted  to  know  what  society  it  was  that  undertook  this  good  work. 
The  list  of  the  Mission  halls  was  given,  and  by  the  conversations  that  followed 
we  trust  that  some,  at  least,  may  have  been  induced  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  and 
be  drawn  to  the  Saviour. 


We  would  repeat  the  suggestion  that  officers  of  Auxiliaries  can  lend  value 
to  the  Record  by  sending  to  the  Editor  any  items  of  more  than  local  interest 
concerning  their  own  methods  of  work.  Many  an  Auxiliary  is  blessed  with 
some  gifted  woman  who  devises  good  things  for  her  own  Auxiliary— good  ways 
of  raising  money  or  of  spreading  interest.  Will  they  not  share  these  bright 
ideas  with  other  Auxiliaries  by  sending  them  to  the  Editor  of  the  Record? 
And  don't  forget  to  share  with  the  readers  of  the  Record  such  parts  of  letters 
from  the  field  as  are  of  more  than  private  import. 


We  would  once  again  urge  upon  Auxiliaries  the  importance  of  the  Record 
as  a  means  of  getting  and  of  disseminating  information.  Our  only  way  of 
getting  new  friends  and  of  keeping  old  ones  is  by  interesting  them  in  the  work, 
and  how  is  this  to  be  done  other  than  by  making  known  to  them  the  facts  of 
the  work?  All  that  is  needed  to  gain  friends  for  this  Mission  is  to  make  them 
know  what  it  is  doing,  and  that  is  a  poor  economy  which  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
information.  Subscribe  largely  for  next  year  and  use  the  numbers  to  the  very 
last  one. 


The  iron  room  that  was  given  by  friends  in^^England  through  Miss  Danniell, 
of  Colchester,  to  M.  Mabboux,  for  village  work,  has  been  removed  from  La 
Marquise,  and  will  be  soon  put  up  in  a  village  near  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  called 
Neufchatel.  We  give  the  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  at  La 
Marquise,  and  rejoice  in  the  blessing  accorded  to  our  friends  there. 


A  station  has  been  opened  at  Choisy-le-Roi  by  the  Societc  Ceniralf,  under 
the  charge  of  Pastors  Pannier  and  Bonnal.  This  is  an  outcome  of  the  work  of 
the  Mission  Boat  there  last  year,  and  we  trust  that  our  friends  will  find  much 
to  cheer  them  in  their  task.  The  neighborhood  of  Paris  is  not  an  easy  place  in 
which  to  labor. 


Kdilorials. 


The  annual  meetings  among  the  English  colony  at  Cannes,  Nice,  ;iiul 
Mentone  were  addressed  last  spring  by  the  Rev.  K.  G.  Thurbcr,  i).  L).,  pastor 
of  the  American  Church  and  a  member  of  the  Paris  Committee.  Dr.  Thurber 
devoted  a  part  of  a  short  vacation  he  was  taking  to  these  meetings. 


The  Board  recommend  that  the  addresses  by  the  ladies  at  the  annual 
meeting,  contained  in  the  Annual  Report,  be  used  at  the  Auxiliary  meetings 
during  the  coming  winter,  in  connection  with  the  usual  monthly  letter.  A 
copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  will  notify  Miss  Remington  of 
her  wish  to  receive  it. 


We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  addresses  by  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  Dr.  Paden,  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  been  separately  printed  and  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Bureau  for  two  dollars  a  hundred  or  three  cents  a  single  copy. 


McALL  MIS.SION  BOOKLETS 

We  have  now  eleven  booklets,  which  give  interesting  stories  connected 
with  the  Mission  work  in  France,  and  also  information  concerning  the  need 
and  the  extent  of  the  Mission.  We  invite  all  our  friends  to  send  to  the 
Bureau  for  copies  for  circulation. 

No.  I,  The  Present  Outlook  in  France,  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  D. 

No.  2,  A  Few  Questions  Answered,  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Dodds. 

No.  3,  Two  French  Anarchists  and  the  Gospel,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Bertrand, 
Paris. 

No.  4,  Brave  Little  Louis:  A  True  Story  for  the  Children,  by  W.  S. 

No.  5,  Much  Forgiven. 

No.  6,  The  Gospel  for  France,  by  W.  S. 

No.  7,  The  Need  of  Temperance  Work  in  France,  by  W.  S. 

No.  8,  Worth  Saving  :  Two  Trophies  of  the  Work  at  Marseilles. 

No.  9,  At  Last:  A  Tale  of  Old  Paris. 

No.  TO,  Impossible  with  Men. 

No.  II,  On  the  Silent  Highway  :  Le  Bon  Messager  and  its  Work. 
Nos  I,  2,  6,  7  and  ii  are  specially  suitable  for  distributing  among  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  Mission. 
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MISS  BEACH'S  LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 
No.  3. 

What  a  traveler  sees  in  a  foreign  country — what  impresses  him  most,  fur- 
nishes an  index  to  his  character.  Hence  our  interest  in  a  tourist's  letters,  even 
when  he  describes  what  has  often  before  been  told. 

Miss  Beach's  letters  contain  no  allusions  to  many  of  the  things  most  fre- 
quently sought  by  visitors  to  the  gay  capital  of  France.  So  far  as  relates  to 
those  spectacles,  her  letters  might  have  been  written  from  Boston  or  Canton. 

But  every  spot  to  which  was  attached  some  historical  association,  the  pal- 
aces, the  churches,  the  art  galleries,  the  gardens,  parks  and  cemeteries — these 
she  sought  repeatedly,  and  at  each  visit  found  something  new  and  worthy  to 
record  for  her  American  friends. 

Often,  in  her  narrations,  she  digresses  to  declare  her  pity  for  tourist  par- 
ties whom  she  encountered  rushing  from  scene  to  scene,  spending  fifteen  min- 
utes where  she  came  frequently  and  lingered  long  without  satiety. 

Although  she  went  abroad  weary  and  worn,  needing  rest  for  mind  and 
body,  her  chief  aim  was  to  perfect  her  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German 
languages.  Providence  did  not  permit  the  accomplishing  of  her  whole  plan, 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  latter  half  of  1877 — the  early  months  of  her  sojourn  in  Paris — was  a 
time  of  intense  political  excitement  in  France.  President  MacMahon  was  the 
tool  of  the  Clerical  and  Bonapartist  parties,  while  a  majority  in  both  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  Republican.  In  the  desperate  struggle  conse- 
quent on  these  conditions.  Miss  Beach's  natural  temperament  and  mental  habits 
led  her  to  take  the  place  of  an  eager  partisan. 

Her  environment  was  such  as  to  enlist  her  attention  and  intensify  her  feel- 
ing. Prof.  C.  was  an  ardent  Republican  ;  at  his  table  -and  fireside  she  met 
many  intelligent  Frenchmen,  who,  at  that  crisis,  could  talk  of  little  but  cur- 
rent politics.  Some  of  the  notable  events  of  this  epoch  she  narrates  in  her 
letters. 

July  25,  1877,  she  writes:  "  Since  I  came  to  Paris  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  study,  and  genuine  work  it  has  been ;  for  I  take  a  lesson  every  day,  and 
Prof.  C.  seems  to  think  American  students  can  do  almost  anything.  I  infer 
this  from  the  fact  that  after  the  tenth  lesson,  when  I  had  finished  his  little  book, 
'The  True  Pronunciation,'  he  gave  me  '  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization"  to 
translate  into  French.  You  know  it  isn't  exactly  '  light  reading'  in  English. 
*  *  *  When  I  go  to  my  lesson  he  takes  the  English  book  and  I  read  my 
translation.  He  is  very  particular,  noticing  the  slightest  mistake,  consequently 
he  has  not  told  me  that  I  either  speak  or  write  the  language  '  exactly  like  a  Paris- 
ian.'   Still  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  he  makes  fewer  corrections  every  day. 
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"  I  am  also  studying  with  him  a  Frencli  Grammar  which  is  not  quite  as 
large  as  '  Webster's  Unabridged,'  but  does  not  look  out  of  place  beside  it.  In 
addition  to  this  I  study  every  day  two  or  three  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  read- 
ing them  to  him  and  applying  all  that  I  have  studied  in  the  grammar,  while  he 
explains  anything  difficult  in  construction  or  thought.    *    *  * 

"  I  have  visited  just  one  place  of  interest,  the  tomb  of  Lafayette.  He  is 
buried  in  a  little  cemetery  connected  with  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
several  miles  from  this  part  of  the  city  (Rue  de  Bagneux.)  An  old  lady  from 
St.  Louis  who  has  a  granddaughter  in  the  convent  kindly  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany her  when  she  went  to  see  Miss  Louie.  One  of  the  sisters  conducted  us  to 
the  cemetery,  a  small  one  containing  only  the  graves  of  the  nobility. 

"  The  monuments  of  Lafayette,  his  wife,  and  his  son,  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  are  very  plain,  but  tokens  of  affectionate  remembrance  show  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.  Our  guide  told  us  that  one  enthusiastic  American 
brought  a  bag  of  earth  from  home  and  emptied  the  contents  upon  the  grave, 
that  the  friend  of  his  country  might  rest  under  American  soil. 

"  Close  beside  this  cemetery  is  a  small  enclosure  where  lie  the  bodies  of 
1306  victims  of  the  terrible  Revolution.  They  were  guillotined  on  the  Place 
du  Trone  near  by.  They  were  persons  of  noble  birth,  priests  and  servants 
of  the  nobles,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  carts,  driven  hastily  to  this 
spot,  then  an  open  field,  and  here  tossed  into  pits  in  wild  confusion. 

"  The  sister  of  one  of  the  victims  followed  to  the  guillotine,  in  one  day, 
her  father  and  two  brothers,  and  when  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  cart 
kept  near  enough  to  it  to  see  where  they  were  placed.  When  the  Revolution 
was  subdued  and  the  nobles  returned,  this  poor  girl  could  tell  them  where  many 
of  their  friends  were  buried  and  the  ground  was  enclosed. 

"A  noble  lady  who  was  condemned  to  die  made  a  vow  that  if  her  life 
was  spared  she  would  devote  all  her  property  to  founding  a  convent.  She 
escaped,  and  building  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  fulfilled  her  vow. 

*'  July  29th.  Last  Friday  I  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  with  a 
French  lady.  After  walking  through  the  gardens  and  admiring  the  trees,  flow- 
ers, statues  and  fountains,  and  the  groups  of  merry  children,  we  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  looking  at  the  paintings  in  one  small  gallery.  One  interested  me 
very  deeply.  It  was  the  original  painting  of  which  I  have  seen  many  copies  at 
home — representing  the  last  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  They  are  in  their 
gloomy  prison,  the  rough  soldiers  have  entered  and  through  the  open  door  one 
can  see  the  cart  ready  to  receive  the  victims. for  their  last  journey  ;  an  officer 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room  holding  a  paper  from  which  he  reads  the  names 
of  those  doomed  to  die  that  day.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  the  agony  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  some  ;  others  are  calm,  and  one  man  who  is  sitting  near  the 
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officers  seems  to  have  forgotten  everything  in  this  world  ;  another  who  has  been 
seized  by  the  soldiers  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  a  beautiful  young 
girl  who  has  just  heard  her  name  read  clings  to  the  priest  and  seems  to  say, 
'  Oh,  save  me  !'  an  old  lady  of  noble  birth  has  a  sweet  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  tells  more  plainly  than  words  that  the  struggle  is  ended  and  she  is 
ready  and  willing  to  go.  There  is  such  a  fascination  about  the  picture  I  shall 
study  it  every  time  I  go  to  the  Luxembourg." 

This  she  did,  and  frequently  alludes  to  the  picture  in  her  later  letters.  Some 
months  after  this  first  visit  to  the  Luxembourg  she  attended,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
three  very  interesting  lectures  on  Andre  Chenier,  the  young  poet  who  was  exe- 
cuted during  the  last  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  this  favorite  picture. 


TRACT  DISTRIBUTION—"  FIN  DE  SIECLE." 

"Fill  lie  sii-cie"  is  the  title  given  to  the  latest  fashions  in  Paris.  We 
have  tailors  and  modists,  cafes  and  restaurants  fiti  de  siccie,  and  writers  are 
complaining  of  fin  de  siecie  morals  and  manners.  So  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
we  have  now  a  fin  de  siecie  way — that  of  sowing  broadcast  the  written  Word  of 
God  and  tracts. 

In  divers  places  and  on  historical  occasions  it  has  been  my  lot  to  take  part 
in  a  general  distribution  of  these  silent  messengers.  In  England  at  the 
races  on  Epsom  downs,  or  Barnett  Fair,  at  Chiselhurst,  when  Imperialists' 
hopes  ran  high  and  they  came  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  cry  "Vive  F  Empereur  I  returned  again  to  Chiselhurst 
common  when  groups  came  with  mourning  badges  to  follow  the  young  Prince 
to  an  untimely  grave.  Sad  and  pensive  they  returned  to  the  railway  station, 
,and  accepted  the  offered  words  of  life.  Imperial  guards,  ex-prefets,  men 
wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  priests  and  a  bishop  accepted 
the  offered  book. 

The  next  historical  occasion  was  in  Brussels,  in  1880,  when  the  nation  was 
celebrating  the  Nation's  Jubilee.  I  pitched  a  gospel  tent  near  the  exhibition, 
and  a  general  distribution  took  place  at  the  gates,  but  it  was  sad  to  see  many 
Gospels  destroyed  by  bigoted  Flemings.  But  100  New  Testaments  were  sold  on 
one  Lord's  day  after  the  tent  meetings. 

Then  in  Paris,  on  All  .Souls''  Day.  Taking  a  stand  on  the  great  thorough- 
fares leading  to  the  cemeteries,  giving  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  dense  crowd, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  eager  rush  for  the  books.  My  friend  was  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  crush.  He  gave  away  3000  Gospels  at  Pere  Lachaise,  and  we 
2000  at  Pantin. 


Tract.  Diktribution — "  Fin.  de  Sirclc. 
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After  London,  Brussels  and  Paris,  for  novelty  of  plan,  the  palm  belongs 
to  a  member  of  the  Paris  Committee.  One  day  I  received  the  following  invi- 
tation : 

"  Would  you  like  to  join  me  in  a  distribution  excursion  on  14th  of  July  : 
if  so  I  might  fetch  you  with  carriage  or  motor  car  on  that  day  at  eight  or  ten. 

"  Yoirrs  sincerely,  I.  M." 

A  telegram  answered,  "Certainly  !  Is  not  open  carriage  more  convenient 
than  motor  car?  Latter  goes  too  fast.''  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  timid  of  this 
fin  dc  siecle  locomotion,  and  preferred  the  old-fashioned  horse  and  carriage. 

On  three  occasions  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  my  friend 
on  distributing  excursions.  First,  by  rail  in  Brittany  ;  second,  by  open  carriage 
to  villages  near  Paris,  and  on  July  x4th  by  motor  car  to  Mantes  and  back. 

By  Train. 

Brittany,  lovely  Bretagne,  the  land  of  women's  caps,  of  religiousness,  and 
now,  alas  !  noted  for  excessive  drinking.  A  priest  told  me  drink  was  destroy- 
ing the  faith  of  Bretons. 

We  went  by  rail,  and  Monsieur  M.  kept  his  eye  on  the  road  for  the 
women  gate-keepers,  who  with  glazed  sailor's  hats  and  red  flag  stood  as  sentries 
before  the  closed  gate.  As  fishermen  throw  the  fly  on  running  water,  so  my 
friend  threw  his  Gospels,  and  he  became  so  expert  that  they  would  fall  at  the 
woman's  feet  or  into  the  house,  if  by  chance  the  air  current  drove  them  away. 
Thus  the  line  was  sown  with  Gospels.  We  visited  "La  Bretagne  bretonnante," 
the  very  depths  of  ancient  Brittany,  and  in  carriage  drives  on  highways,  in 
lonely  walks,  the  seed  was  sown  beside  all  roads.  On  market  day  an  early 
walk  near  Morlaix  gave  us  a  grand  opportunity  to  supply  market  gardeners 
and  peasants  bringing  produce.  Not  a  carter  refused  ;  all  accepted  with 
thanks  a  tract  in  their  own  dialect. 

By  Carriage. 

Our  second  excursion  was  in  an  open  carriage.  We  went  over  ground 
near  where  the  Mission  boat  was  moored.  An  express  train  rushed  us  to  Pon- 
toise,  an  historical  city,  once  a  royal  residence,  retaining  its  high  walls.  From 
here  St.  Louis  started  on  the  Crusades,  and  if  the  Cathedral's  painted  windows 
can  be  credited,  here  he  took  the  cross  and  left  the  sword  of  state,  and  went  forth 
on  his  ill-fated  expedition.  From  Pontoise  two  latter-day  travelers  also  started 
in  an  open  carriage  ;  the  ammunition,  tracts  and  Gospels. 

As  we  left  the  town  we  came  to  a  heap  of  stones,  where  on  a  damp,  dark 
night  a  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  open  air  by  the  conferencier  dii  Bateau 
(the  preacher  of  the  boat).  To-day  the  sun  shone,  larks  sang,  nature  was 
dressed  up  in  spring's  bright  green,  and  peasants  in  Sunday  dress  were  out  pay- 
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ing  visits.  We  handed  out  our  ammunition,  which  was  taken  with  thanks. 
Some  were  working  in  the  fields ;  we  hailed  them.  They  straightened  their 
bent  backs,  looked  with  surprise,  and  then  with  slow,  measured  tread  came  to 
pick  up  what  we  had  left  them  by  the  way. 

Here  is  a  village,  I  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  pretty.  We  got  out  and  walked 
slowly  on  either  side  of  the  carriage.  The  villagers  were  at  home,  and  some 
windows  opened  :  others  came  out,  or  came  down  stairs  to  receive  our  gifts. 
The  better  class  of  houses  stood  back,  but  the  front  garden  gate  had  a  slit,  or 
brass  plate  left  open  to  receive  a  Gospel,  and  when  the  maid  came  at  night  she 
found  a  message  from  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  or  John.    Thus  all  were  supplied. 

Still  driving  away  from  the  Oise,  we  noticed  a  long,  straggling  procession 
coming  toward  us  in  Sunday  dress  ;  our  driver  pulled  up  and' we  handed  out  a 
tract  or  Gospel  to  at  least  a  hundred  persons.  When  all  were  supplied  we 
drove  on  and  passed  a  large  church,  and  my  friend  was  delighted  to  think  the 
flock  had  been  supplied  with  the  unadulterated  bread  of  life,  unknown  to  the 
pastor,  who  was  still  in  church. 

At  Trepillon,  Auvers/  sur  Oise  and  Pontoise  we  stopped  to  visit  some  con- 
verts of  the  boat.  In  a  lady's  house  we  saw  a  painting  of  the  Bon  Messager 
nestling  in  a  cluster  of  trees,  emblem  of  that  perfect  rest  the  lady  had  found 
from  listening  to  its  message. 

By  Motor  Car. 

The  booming  of  cannon  proclaimed  the  National  Fete  commemorative 
of  a  day  never  to  be  forgot,  when  lettres  de  cachet  received  their  death  blow, 
and  religious  and  political  liberty  was  born  in  France.  A  ring  at  our  door  at 
8  a.  m.  announced  that  the  motor  car  awaited  us.  It  was  a  strange,  restless 
thing  for  a  tract  distribution  on  a  fete  day.  The  wheels  whirled  with  a 
loud  noise,  the  driver's  bar  shook  violently,  and  the  wagonnette  trembled 
from  end  to  end,  as  if  it  were  frightened  or  restive.  "Get  in!"  said  the 
driver,  and  away  we  went  outside  the  gates  to  Courbevoie.  Here  my  friend 
got  in  and  we  took  in  our  goods  :  a  Gladstone  full  of  tracts,  parcels  of 
books,  and  a  box  of  refreshments  for  the  day. 

We  blazed  away  at  a  great  rate,  for  we  were  propelled  by  fire,  and  once 
fairly  away  from  Paris  we  began  our  distribution.  The  noise  we  made  rat- 
tling over  the  paving  stones  made  us  an  object  of  dread ;  cyclists  gave  us 
an  ominous  look  and  a  wide  berth ;  hostlers  rushed  out  from  wayside  inns  to 
hold  their  horses'  heads;  villagers  came  out  to  see  "  What  is  this?"  laborers 
in  the  field,  attracted  by  the  noise,  looked  up.  To  each  and  all  we  threw 
our  good  words  in  print,  and  they  fetched  them,  saluting  us  in  return  by 
raising  their  hats.  Sometimes  we  heard  "Mercif"  Only  tramps  disdained  our 
gifts  and  passed  on  in  contempt. 


Tract  DislrlhiUion—''  Fin  de  8iede:' 
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We  arrived  at  Mantes  at  noon  ;  here  we  had  been  preceded  by  a  fellow 
worker  and  one  of  the  converts  on  a  holiday,  who  had  distributed  loo  Gospels. 

We  came  back  by  a  new  unknown  route.  The  roads  were  alive  with  holi- 
day folk.  Carts  decked  with  green  boughs  and  decorated  with  flags,  crowded 
with  passengers,  were  going  to  the  fete  at  Paris.  Just  our  opportunity  to 
pitch  our  tracts  into  the  moving  booths,  or  hand  them  to  passers-by..  Cyclists 
were  resting  on  the  green  banks  in  groups,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  give  them 
something  to  read,  but  my  friend  said  :  "  Don't  cast  your  pearls  before  cyclists, 
for  they  come  from  Paris,  and  our  mission  is  to  peasants  and  country  folks  in 
lonely  houses  by  the  wayside." 

We  came  to  a  large  village  cfi  fete,  a  fair  was  being  held  and  the  place  was 
all  astir  preparing  for  the  illuminations  and  dancing.  Our  driver  slowed  up, 
and  showmen,  men  at  the  caf^s,  women  talking  at  doorsteps,  workmen  busy 
with  decorations  and  children  frantic  with  delight,  rushing  after  us,  gathered 
up  our  scattered  seed.  It  was  a  busy  time  for  us,  and  we  did  a  good  stroke  of 
business  disposing  of  our  wares,  and  were  as  satisfied  as  a  merchant  who  has 
had  a  run  on  his  store. 

Striking  out  on  cross-country  roads  we  got  lost  and  our  machine  halted, 
at  last  it  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of  St.  Germain.  A 
more  propitious  pleasant  spot  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  a  break  down. 
Leaving  the  machinist  to  repair,  and  my  friend  somewhat  anxiously  looking 
on,  I  sauntered  about  enjoying  the  cool  evening  air.  But  what  a  study  of 
human  nature  did  our  compulsory  stoppage  furnish.  Cyclists  who  feared  us  in 
motion,  now  laughed  at  our  troubles,  some  offered  to  take  us  in  tow,  as  a 
wreck  into  harbor.  Carters  that  had  held  tight  the  reins,  or  held  the  horses' 
heads  when  we  whizzed  by,  now  laughed  as  they  whipped  past  us ;  one  saucy 
fellow  offered  his  whip  and  showed  us  how  to  lay  it  on.  I  admired  our  cool 
driver,  who  said  not  a  word;  he  used  an  "oil  feather"  rather  than  a  whip, 
mended  a  broken  spring,  kindled  his  lamps,  and  we  blazed  away  home  ;  rush- 
ing up  hill  and  down  dale  at  a  terrifying  rate. 

So  we  arrived  home,  having  given  away  7000  to  8000  tracts  or  Gospels, 
and  covered  130  kilometres  of  roads.  My  friend's  ambition  is  to  visit  the 
10,000  villages,  where  the  unmixed,  sincere  milk  of  the  word  is  unknown, 
and  leave  tltem  a  copy  of  that  incorruptible  seed  which  is  able  to  save  their 
souls.  Surely  on  him  will  come  the  blessing  promised  by  Isaiah :  "Blessed 
are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters."  And  to  Christians  on  their  holidays  or  a 
day  excursion,  who  have  the  means,  we  may  say  go  and  do  likewise. 

S.  R.  B. 
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AN  AMERICAN  GIRL'S  VIEW. 

For  some  weeks  we  have  been  attending  the  various  meetings  of  the 
McAU  Mission,  in  order  to  send  home  some  news  of  them,  and  possibly  we 
have  gathered  some  facts  of  interest.  Salle  Philadelphie,  in  the  Rue  Royale,  has 
been  of  great  interest.  There  is  one  large-sized  room,  fashioned  in  a  church- 
like manner,  that  will  hold  between  one  and  two  hundred  people ;  there  are 
cane-seated  chairs,  good  stoves,  bright  lights,  a  platform,  desk,  an  organ,  and 
mottoes  are  painted  on  the  walls  ;  in  fact,  the  place  is  very  comfortable.  One 
afternoon  when  we  were  there  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Soltau,  and 
also  Mrs.  McAll.  She  was  very  gracious,  and  invited  us  to  take  tea  with  her 
soon,  and  a  few  days  later  we  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  so. 

When  we  went  to  see  her  in  her  residence  at  Auteuil,  about  four  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Paris,  we  found  her  busy  at  her  desk  in  the  library  of  her 
tiny  apartments.  She  still  spends  many  months  of  each  year  in  this  city,  visit- 
ing the  different  meetings,  and,  as  in  the  old  days,  she  always  plays  the  organ, 
and  goes  about  from  family  to  family,  as  she  said  to  us,  "just  to  let  them  know 
I  love  them." 

She  was  dressed  in  a  black  gown  with  a  white  fichu  ;  her  gray  hair  hung 
in  ringlets  about  her  shoulders,  her  blue  eyes  were  bright,  and  she  had  the 
characteristic  English  coloring  in  her  cheeks. 

She  is  very  busy,  at  present,  translating  into  French  her  biography  of  Dr. 
McAll,  which,  as  you  know,  has  already  been  published  in  English. 

After  talking  awhile,  we  went  into  her  cosy  dining-room,  where  a  tea-table 
was  daintily  set  with  white  linen,  old-fashioned  silver,  china  and  vases  of  lovely 
flowers.  She  gave  us  a  delicious  cup  of  tea,  sandwiches  and  cakes,  and  we 
finally  took  our  leave,  all  agreeing  that  she  was  a  most  charming  and  interesting 
hostess. 

One  afternoon  last  week  we  went  out  beyond  the  Bastille,  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  to  attend  a  children's  meeting.  We  arrived  early,  and  met 
Mr.  Greig.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  the  meeting  began.  It  was 
half-past  five,  the  day  was  a  warm,  sunshiny  one,  and  it  was  most  surprising  to 
us  that  children  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  should  leave  their  play  to  attend 
(as  Mr.  Greig  called  it)  a  "  Sunday-school  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
week."  There  were  over  fifty  of  them,  bright-eyed,  alert  little  things,  who, 
after  a  short  prayer,  sang  some  hymns  sweetly  in  a  childish  treble. 

Then  Mr.  Greig  began  to  talk. 

He  had  told  us  he  was  very  fond  of  children,  a  fact  that  was  very  easy  to 
believe  when  we  saw  the  rapt  attention  with  which  the  children  followed  his 
remarks.  It  was  wonderful  how  they  seemed  to  love  him,  and  his  love  for 
them  shone  right  out  of  his  fine  Scotch  face. 
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A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Greig  at  his  office,  and  he  told  me  that 
every  Sunday  lie  has  the  great  privilege  of  speaking  to  over  one  thousand 
"souls,"  and  let  me  say  right  here  that  his  l<"rench  is  remarkably  fluent  and 
expressive. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  felt  encouraged  over  the  work,  and  the  answer  was 
a  most  emphatic  "yes."  A  great  many  of  the  converts  are  Catholics,  and 
Mr.  Greig  said  that 'the  priests  so  recognized  the  influence  of  the  Mission  that 
it  had  caused  them  to  strengthen  Catholicism  a  great  deal  in  the  last  ten  years, 
that  is,  many  Catholics  had  visited  the  Mission,  had  there  become  better 
acquainted  with  religion,  more  enlightened  in  many  ways,  and  had  made 
greater  demands  on  the  priests,  which  they  in  turn  had  to  satisfy  in  order  to 
keep  their  peoj^le. 

It  seems  the  priests  do  not  mind  the  Mission  having  the  children  for  a 
while,  but  when  the  time  comes  for  the  first  communion,  the  priests  claim 
them. 

Mr.  Greig  and  others  teach  the  children  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  bring  the  life  and  love  of  Christ  to  the  heart  of  each  one,  and  then 
they  can  only  hope  that  the  children  will  prove  true  to  their  own  awakened 
consciences  when  the  time  of  danger  and  temptation  comes. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  strength  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Mission,  1,500,000  people  passed  in  and  out  of  their  meetings  last  year;  of 
course,  many  of  this  number  were  counted  over  several  times,  and  not  all 
came  under  their  direct  influence.  Many  people  come  to  the  halls  amid 
struggle  and  fear.  In  some  places  the  people  stone  them,  and  in  Belleville,  a 
manufacturing  suburb,  if  a  workingman  is  seen  entering  a  McAll  meeting,  he 
is  warned  by  his  employers  not  to  do  so  again.  If  he  disobeys,  he  loses  his 
place. 

I  asked  Mr.  Greig  where  the  Salle  Buffalo  was,  and  he  laughingly  said 
Buffalo  is  recognized  in  the  Salle  New  York.  I  then  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  give  them  American  names,  and  he  replied,  "  Far  from  it,  and 
we  are  changing  them  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  for  these  names  incite  the 
Jesuits  to  make  remarks  to  the  French  Mission  people  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  receiving  their  religion  from  abroad,  rather  than  from  their  own  France,  a 
Jesuitical  appeal  to  their  patriotic  spirit." 

Mr.  Greig  and  his  colleagues  are  very  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  have 
these  people  think  for  themselves,  to  know  that  God  and  Christ  are  /or  them 
to  appeal  to  personally,  and  not  through  the  priests  and  the  confessional.  In 
some  cases  they  succeed,  as  is  proved  by  an  incident  I  know  of.  A  very  poor 
wom.an  of  Roman  faith,  in  performing  the  imperative  duty  of  making  her 
Easter  confession,  was  asked  by  the  cure  if  she  had  kept  all  the  prescribed 
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fasts,  and  she  told  him,  truly,  that  the  preceding  Friday  she  had  no  food  in 
the  house  but  meat,  and,  being  poor,  and  her  husband  out  of  work,  she  could 
not  waste  it  and  had  no  money  to  buy  other.  He  roughly  told  her  that  he 
could  not  give  her  absolution.  She  then  asked  if  God  really  ordered  poor 
people  to  fast  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  if  he  would  condemn  her  for  eating 
the  only  food  she  had.  The  priest  said  :  "  The  Church  has  so  ordered.  You 
have  disobeyed,  and  I  shall  not  absolve  you."  She  pleaded  hard,  for  if  one 
is  not  absolved,  permission  to  take  the  Sacrament  on  Easter  Day  is  not  granted, 
which  refusal,  they  are  taught  to  believe,  entails  exclusion  from  the  only  means 
of  salvation.  She  cried  out,  "  I  have  tasted  a  little  meat,  and  so  I  must  die  ! 
No.  God  would  not  punish  me  because  I  have  transgressed  rules  made  by 
men  !"  Then  flashed  across  her  mind  some  words  she  had  heard  at  the 
Mission,  "  Who  can  forgive  sin,  save  God  alone  ?  "  so  she  said,  "  If  you  will 
not  absolve  me,  I  will  do  without  it,  but  tell  me,  to  whom  do  you  confess?" 
He  answered  haughtily,  "  To  my  superiors."  "And  to  whom  do  your  superiors, 
the  bishops,  confess?"  "To  the  Pope,  no  doubt."  "And  the  Pope?" 
"To  God."  "To  God,"  the  woman  said;  "well,  the  Pope  is  but  mortal,  and 
God  gives  him  absolution, 'so  I,  too,  will  go  to  God,  to  a  Father  who  will  not 
reject  me;  I  will  come  to  you  no  more."  She  went  home  and  prayed,  prayed 
for  light,  and  truth,  and  God's  love,  and  to-day  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
church,  a  Christian  woman,  a  good,  true  worker,  and  happy  in  her  faith. 

A  part  of  the  work  which  interested  us  particularly  is  the  Medical  Dispen- 
saries. There  are  only  three  of  these,  all  admirably  conducted,  and  considering 
their  cramped  quarters,  the  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  which  comes 
under  their  supervision  is  remarkable. 

I  spent  one  afternoon  in  a  dispensary  situated  in  Crenelle,  the  doors  of 
which  are  opened  at  1.45.  A  number  is  given  to  each  person  as  he  enters,  so 
as  to  ensure  each  being  attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive.  We 
arrived  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  found  the  meeting  hall  nearly  filled  with 
mothers  (I  counted  sixty,  an  unusually  small  number,  we  were  told),  nearly 
every  one  having  two  or  more  children  with  her.  There  were  about  ten  men 
there,  also. 

Before  the  dispensing  of  medicine,  there  is  a  religious  meeting  of  an  hour, 
because  many  of  these  people  will  not  go  to  meetings  at  other  times,  and  the 
Mission  desires  to  cure  ailing  souls,  as  well  as  ailing  bodies.  Many  of  the 
women  bring  their  sewing  with  them,  and  the  different  faces  and  expressions 
are  interesting  to  even  a  casual  observer. 

After  the  meeting,  which  consists  of  reading  some  scriptural  verses,  a  little 
sermon,  songs,  and  a  prayer,  the  doors  on  the  side  are  thrown  open,  and  the 
first  ten  patients  pass  into  a  small  room,  where  each  is  given  a  card  with  her 
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name  upon  it,  and  that  of  the  sickness  for  whicli  slie  or  Iier  children  are  being 
treated.  Then,  one  by  one,  they  pass  in  to  see  the  doctor.  He  gives  them  a 
prescription,  whicli  they  present  at  a  small  window  in  the  laboratory,  where  it 
is  filled,  and  home  they  go,  carrying  a  bottle  or  bottles,  as  their  case  requires. 

The  doctor  serves  one  afternoon  a  week,  for  from  three  to  five  hours,  or 
even  more,  according  to  the  number  of  cases,  and  is  paid  by  the  Medical 
Mission  for  his  services.  Some  English  doctors  tried  to  serve  free,  but  so 
much  jealousy  arose  that,  owing  to  the  illfeeling  of  the  French  doctors,  the 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  I  asked  what  disease  was  most  prevalent,  and  was 
told,  "Consumption  is  our  arch  enemy."  Miss  Johnstone  and  Miss  Cold- 
stream, who  had  charge  of  the  meeting  that  day,  are  English,  both  speaking 
French  like  natives,  and  both  devoted  to  the  Mission,  Miss  Johnstone  having 
been  an  ardent  worker  for  over  twenty  years,  and  such  delightfully  sympathetic 
women  one  seldom  meets.  They  pointed  out  a  youug  English  fellow  to  us,  of 
about  twenty-eight,  independently  well  off,  and  a  Cambridge  graduate,  who 
devotes  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  Mission,  and  is  very  popular,  both  among 
his  fellow-workers  and  the  poor. 

And  this  Mission  has  many  of  just  such  earnest,  faithful  Christian  workers, 
whose  lives  are  pure,  kind,  and  full  of  a  Christ-like  zeal,  that  emanates  from 
them  like  sweet  odors  from  flowers,  and  it  wants  more  of  just  such  men  and 
women,  to  whom  all  work  and  trials  are  as  nothing,  "because,"  as  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  said,  "  we  love  the  Lord."  When  one  sees  a  certain  side  of 
Parisian  life,  one  is  apt  to  think,  what  good  can  a  mission  do  here?  Of 
course,  it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  unselfishness, 
such  love  for  others,  as  these  men  and  women  show,  is  and  must  be  more  and 
more  rewarded.  They  v>'ork  hard,  and  do  see  signs  of  improvement,  and  make 
some  to  know  (!!hrist,  and  thus  their  influence  spreads.  More  workers  and 
more  money  are  needed.  It  is  a  grand,  good  work,  and  who  knows,  if  not 
millions  may  be  saved,  peradventure  there  may  be  a  thousand  good  ones  found 
on  that  last  day. 

Paris,  April  3,  1897.  A.  Louise  Gowans. 

P.  S. — After  having  finished  this  letter  to  you  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
spending  an  afternoon  with  Miss  Johnstone  at  her  own  home,  and  I  feel  that  I 
must  tell  you  of  it. 

The  afternoon  was  very  chilly  and  rainy,  but  as  we  entered  Miss  John- 
stone's apartment  it  was  all  forgotten,  for  her  living-room  was  so  homelike  and 
cheery  ;  a  bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  flowers  and  plants  were  grow- 
ing in  every  corner,  and  the  room  bore  many  evidences  of  this  lady's  charmirjj, 
loveable  nature. 
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She  made  us  feel  at  home  immediately,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  we  had  a  good 
talk.  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Buffalo 
four  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  had  spoken  in  our  church.  Of  course  that  at 
once  established  a  nearer  feeling  in  our  hearts  for  her.  Upon  asking  by  whom 
she  had  been  entertained  while  in  the  Queen  City,  she  replied,  "Oh,  by  such 
delightful  Scotch  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N  Adam,''  then  asked  when  I 
•wrote  home  to  have  you  please  give  her  kindest  remembrances  to  them. 
Upon  my  telling  her  of  Mrs.  Adam's  death,  she  felt  very  badly,  spoke  beauti- 
fully of  her,  and  asked  that  her  deepest  sympathy  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Adam. 

 A.  L.  G. 

A  VISIT  TO  ST.  QUENTIN. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  by  train  to  the  northeast  of  Paris,  and  we  found  our- 
selves at  St.  Quentin,  the  point  from  which  radiate  the  different  lines  of  work 
that  are  being  prosecuted  in  that  region  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe,  Centrale. 
Here  we  were  met  by  Pastor  Monniere,  whose  kindly  hospitality  we  accepted, 
and  dined  most  pleasantly  with  him  and  his  wife  in  their  home.  His  wife,  a 
plain,  whole-souled  woman,  we  were  particularly  drawn  toward,  while  the  Pastor 
himself,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  descendant  of  Marshall  Ney,  we  found  most 
interesting.  This  good  man  possesses  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor.  He  has  the  same  indomitable  courage  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  remarkable  executive  ability,  has  rendered  possible  the  present 
success  of  the  Mission  work  started  in  so  small  and  unpretentious  a  way.  It  is 
he  who  has  charge  of  all  the  Mission  work  in  the  north  of  France,  so  far  as 
that  work  is  connected  with  the  Socictc  Cent7-ale  (as  well  as  of  the  McAll  work 
in  St.  Quentin),  to  which  he  has  already  devoted  twenty-eight  years  of  personal 
service,  following  up  with  relentless  energy  each  step  forward,  overcoming 
all  obstacles  and  stimulating  to  greater  activity  those  grown  weary  and  dis- 
heartened. The  result  of  his  labors  is  everywhere  apparent.  At  St.  Quentin 
there  are  three  Mission  stations  besides  the  church  of  Pastor  Monniere.  He 
is  assisted  in  the  work  here  by  an  associate  pastor,  St.  Affrique  and  his  wife, 
and  a  small  corps  of  efficient  helpers. 

The  first  hall  visited  is  small,  and  is  under  the  special  care  of  a  woman. 
Services  here  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  children  and  young  girls. 
Bible-classes  are  held  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  on  which  days  are  also  held 
evening  meetings,  the  attendance  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty.  There  are  also 
two  classes  in  sewing  during  the  week. 

At  a  second  hall,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesdays 
and  Sundays,  with  an  attendance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty.  This  hall  is  under 
the  care  of  an  evangelist,  who  lives  on  the  premises  and  has  charge  of  the  meet- 
ings.   The  evening  services  are  well  attended,  sometimes  having  sixty  present. 
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The  third  and  largest  hall  is  in  another  section,  meetings  being  held  there 
on  Fridays  and  Sundays.  It  was  here  that  we  attended  service,  as  our  visit  fell 
on  a  Friday.  The  hall  is  really  no  more  than  a  large  shed  whitewashed, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  400.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were 
about  250  present.  All  kinds  and  conditions  were  represented,  some  well- 
dressed  and  cleanly,  others  ragged  and  begrimed ;  some  intelligent,  others 
stolid,  yet  the  attention  of  almost  all  was  held  by  the  speaker.  The 
meeting  was  admirably  led  by  Mr.  Greig.  He  would  read  one  verse  from  the 
small  hymn-book  in  use,  and  which  is  mostly  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  verse 
would  then  be  sung  by  the  congregation,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  to  the 
end,  the  hymns  being  sometimes  thirty  verses  in  length.  The  singing  was  con- 
ducted without  an  instrument  of  any  kind,  being  led  by  one  voice  in  the  con- 
gregation. Every  one  sang  heartily,  even  the  most  stolid,  and  it  made  a  vast 
volume  of  sound.  A  short  prayer  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Greig,  followed  by 
a  brief  address  from  Colonel  White,  a  friend  from  England,  which  Mr.  Greig 
translated;  then  another  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  Mr.  Greig  spoke  for 
thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  with  great  earnestness.  All  were  attentive,  and 
while  occasionally  one  would  go  out,  the  majority  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
words  as  if  they  were  verily  the  water  of  life  to  them.  These  people  have 
a  hard  life,  working  from  5  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.,  with  two  rests  of  an 
hour  each  during  the  day.  St.  Quentin  is  a  manufacturing  town,  the  indus- 
tries being  confined  almost  entirely  to  lace-weaving  and  distilleries.  Wages 
are  meagre — three  to  six  francs  a  day — skilled  labor  receiving  not  more 
than  six  francs.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that,  as  one  woman 
put  it,  the  people  were,  some  of  them,  "  too  lazy  "  to  attend  the  meetings. 

There  are  two  Catholic  churches  in  the  town,  and  another  in  process  of 
erection.  The  priests  are  rather  indolent,  but  have  started  classes  or  schools 
similar  to  those  carried  on  by  the  McAll,  in  order  to  retain  their  hold  on  their 
own  children.  The  people  say  that  ihat  religion,  referring  to  the  Romish 
Church,  does  very  well  for  ornament,  but  when  they  want  "  real  comfort  and 
help,"  they  must  have  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  small  Mission  stations  work  up  their  own  respective  neighborhoods, 
then  as  the  children  and  others  become  permanently  interested,  they  usually 
go  to  the  church  proper  and  identify  themselves  with  that  work.  Pastor  Mon- 
niere  has  so  large  a  following  that  the  Catholics  became  alarmed  last  winter  and 
bestirred  themselves  to  the  extent  of  instituting  a  course  of  lectures  for  their  peo- 
ple. Thereupon  Pastor  Monniere  commenced  a  course  and  drew  off  nearly  all 
of  their  audience.  These  lectures  were  on  Church  history  and  Biblical  topics. 
The  Church  in  whjch  they  were  delivered  will  hold  400  and  was  crowded, 
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WITH  THE  BOAT. 
St.  Mammes. 

On  Easter  Monday,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  Bercy,  with  some 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  of  Bercy  and  the  rue  Nationale, 
numbering  thirty-six  in  all,  set  out  for  St.  Mammes,  where  the  Mission  Boat 
was  then  stationed.  The  musicians  took  their  violins  and  mandolins,  and  all 
had  their  best  voices  in  tune,  for  after  spending  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  the 
beautiful  country  air,  we  hoped  to  have  a  good  meeting  on  board,  with  plenty 
of  choruses  and  solos. 

On  arriving  at  the  station,  we  found  M.  Huet  awaiting  us,  and  the  interior 
of  the  boat  transformed  into  a  most  elegant  dining-room.  After  our  dejeuner, 
we  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Loing,  and  found  there  a  number  of  miser- 
able wooden  cabins,  badly  put  together,  and  with  scarcely  room  for  a  bed  and 
a  few  kitchen  vessels.  Each  family  owns  one  of  these  huts,  and  some  have 
two,  in  which  case  the  second  is  the  habitation  of  one  or  two  donkeys.  In 
the  other,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  persons  are  crowded.  We  gave  away  a 
number  of  "Amis  de  la  Maison,"  and  of  "Rayons  de  Soleil,"  and  all  were 
received  with  much  pleasure.  One  little  fellow  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
was  sitting  cross-legged  before  one  of  the  huts,  holding  on  his  knees  a  large 
black  crock,  his  spoon  and  arm  disappearing  at  regular  intervals  in  this  great 
pot,  which  would  have  suited  one  of  Macbeth' s  witches.  He  was  enjoying 
himself  greatly,  but  as  soon  as  I  came  up  to  him  he  jumped  up  and  eagerly 
seized  the  little  paper,  his  bright  eyes  dancing  with  delight.  He  sat  down 
quite  forgetting  the  delicious  potatoes  he  had  been  so  enjoying,  and  began  to 
devour  the  "Rayon  de  Soleil  "  with  avidity. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  boat  was  more  than  filled,  and  many  were  standing 
on  the  gangway,  some  coming  from  quite  long  distances.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  these  good  people  saying  with  glee,  "  We  have  come  in  good  time  this 
evening  to  be  sure  and  get  a  good  place."  We  had  plenty  of  singing,  and 
three  short  addresses  by  Messrs.  Greig,  Monnier  and  Creissel,  and  surely  the 
good  seed  sown  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Henriette  Bertrand. 

This  strange  race  of"  trackers  "  with  their  families  work  the  district  between 
St.  Mammes  and  Roanne,  and  their  life  is  a  very  hard  one.  In  "  E'lUustration," 
a  full  account  has  been  recently  given  of  these  bateliers.  The  towing  of  the 
boats  is  done  by  the  people  themselves,  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  with  donkeys. 
"  The  tracker  is  a  poor  fellow,  much  to  be  pitied.  He  has  no  real  home — no, 
house  but  his  boat,  which  he  never  leaves.  The  boat  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  he  can  never  hope  to  become  its  owner.    When  a  manufacturer  or  a  car- 
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rier  has  a  cargo  to  be  taken,  or  an  empty  boat  to  be  towed  from  St.  Mammes 
to  Roanne,  he  makes  a  contract  with  a  tracker,  who  forthwith  places  on  board 
his  little  wooden  hut,  his  wife  and  children.  He  harnesses  his  little  donkey, 
if  he  possesses  one,  takes  the  tow  rope  over  his  shoulder,  and  off  he  starts. 
The  family  all  take  their  turn  at  the  towing,  and  the  '  toue'  goes  forward 
slowly  and  as  best  it  may,  for  it  has  no  rudder  and  nothing  to  guide  it,  as  have 
the  larger  and  better  boats.  The  evening  finds  all  the  family  on  board,  but 
the  boat  is  not  anchored  nor  lighted.  It  may  be  that  a  sudden  rush  of  water 
will  carry  the  vessel  back  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  night,  while  all  hands  are 
sleeping  heavily  after  their  hard  day's  work.    *  * 

"On  reaching  his  destination,  the  tracker  shifts  his  hut,  and.  the  family 
encamp  in  the  open  air  until  they  find  another  job.  *  *  *  Such  is  the 
hard  and  monotonous  life  of  these  poor  nomads.  They  have  no  sort  of 
instruction,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  *  *  *  When  on  their  voyages 
they  live  as  best  they  can,  not  excepting  a  little  pillage,  as  they  are  without 
money.  When  they  draw  their  pay,  it  is  often  all  expended  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  when  winter  comes  and  all  work  ceases,  or  when  the  navigation  is  stopped 
for  any  reason,  they  are  in  the  greatest  misery.  Having  no  domicile,  belong- 
ing to  no  commune,  and  having  no  link  with  settled  life,  they  come  under  no 
one's  care,  and  being  withal  very  proud  and  independent,  they  often  get  no 
help  from  either  official  quarters  or  private  charity." 

MONTEREAU. 

After  St.  Mammes  comes  Montereau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Yonne.  The  population  is  largely  composed  of  ouvriers,  and  the  welcome 
they  gave  to  the  boat  was  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  It  was  moored  close 
to  the  famous  bronze  statue  erected  by  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Marne 
to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  I,  to  commemorate  the  day  of  his  victory  over  the 
Austrians  and  Wurtenburgers,  when  he  drove  them  into  the  river.  Hard  by 
stands  the  old  bridge,  shaped  "  like  the  back  of  a  donkey,"  as  they  say,  where 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  Jean  sans  peur,"  was  assassinated,  as  the  following 
inscription  in  old  French  records : 

"  L'an  mil  quatre  cent  at  dix  neuf 
Sur  ce  pont  agence  de  neuf 
Fut  meurtri  Jehan  de  Bourgougne 
A  Montereau  ou  fault  Yonne." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  a  large  crowd  came  to  visit  us,  and  we  were 
able  to  talk  with  many,  and  so  find  out  under  what  a  mass  of  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings  the  little  knowledge  that  our  visitors  had  of  the  Gospel  was 
hidden.    To  them  it  was  the  enemy  of  all  liberty  and  progress. 
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On  Monday  evening,  the  26th  of  April,  our  first  meeting  took  place.  It 
was  a  stormy  night,  but  the  audience  numbered  121  persons.  The  following 
evening  the  boat  was  literally  invaded,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hold  two  meet- 
ings. The  meeting  was  most  interesting,  and  though  one  of  the  Town  Council 
came  to  interrupt  and  try  and  upset  us  by  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  was  entirely  with  us.  On  our  saying  that  the  Gospel  was 
the  source  of  all  true  progress,  for  it  teaches  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's 
neighbor,  our  objector  cried  out,  probably  without  thinking  what  he  was  saying, 
"What  about  St.  Bartholomew?"  Our  answer  was,  "I  think  that  in  that 
awful  massacre  it  was  our  fathers  who  perished."  Finding  that  the  people  were 
to  a  man  with  us  and  against  him,  he  left  the  boat,  crying  out,  "Your  God  is 
the  greatest  of  criminals."  The  people  cried  out,  "  A  la  porte  !  a  la  porte  !  " 
(out  with  him  !),  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  restrained  them  from  really 
injuring  him.  The  following  day  the  mayor  of  the  town  came  to  call  on  us 
to  express  his  regret  that  such  a  thing  should  have  happened,  and  to  assure 
us  of  his  entire  sympathy. 

We  had  most  excellent  meetings  after  that,  and,  as  one  of  the  Protestants 
who  attended  said,  "  These  meetings  have  brought  out  many  Bibles  from  their 
corner,  where  they  were  hidden  amidst  dust  and  dirt." 

E.  Creissel. 


WORK  AMONG  THE  CHILDREN. 
[From  the  Paris  Quarterly 

The  work  among  the  children  and  young  people  goes  steadily  on,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  parts  of  the  Mission. 

We  have  in  Paris  schools  and  children's  meetings  in  thirteen  halls,  there 
being  held  twelve  Sunday-schools  and  thirteen  Thursday  schools  weekly.  The 
average  attendances  vary  from  37  to  145. 

In  the  suburbs  we  have  ten  halls  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on,  viz., 
four  Sunday  and  ten  Thursday  schools,  the  attendances  being  from  8  to  117. 

Then  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  meet  in  twelve  halls  in  Paris  and  suburbs, 
eighteen  meetings  being  held  weekly,  with  attendances  varying  from  8  to  20. 

Turning  to  the  Provinces,  we  find  that  schools  are  held  in  forty-six  halls, 
there  being  fifty-nine  per  week,  with  attendances  averaging  from  8  to  100. 

The  young  people's  work  is  not  as  yet  so  much  developed  as  we  could 
wish,  the  difficulties  being  much  greater  in  the  way  in  the  country  places  than 
in  Paris.  Also,  some  of  the  work  among  the  young  that  is  carried  on  in 
the  churches  is  really  recruited  from  our  halls,  for  which  we  are  exceedingly 
thankful. 


The  Work  in  Limoges. 
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THE  WORK  IN  LIMOGES. 
[From  a  Letter  to  an  Auxiliary.] 
We  have  been  singularly  encouraged  by  some  of  the  results  of  last  winter's 
work.  I  cannot  say  our  meetings  are  overflowing,  but  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  spiritual  growth  among  the  people.  One  of  the  mothers,  a  young 
woman,  has  become  a  most  earnest  Christian.  She  is,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  mothers'  meeting.  When  I  first  came  she  began  to  come  to 
the  mothers'  meeting,  and  now  and  again  to  the  meeting  on  Sunday.  She  lived 
quite  a  long  distance  from  the  hall,  so  it  was  not  always  easy  for  her  to  come, 
besides  she  has  her  husband  and  two  little  boys.  Two  months  ago  she  decided 
to  move  into  another  house  nearer  the  hall,  and  ever  since  she  has  hardly 
missed  a  meeting.  She  brings  her  sister  and  her  aunt,  and  has  now  persuaded 
her  husband  to  come.  At  first  her  boys  did  not  come  to  school ;  naturally 
I  inquired  why  she  did  not  send  them  ;  she  said,  poor  woman,  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  send.  They  are  poor  I  know,  but  beautifully  clean  all  the  same.  Of 
course,  I  told  her  it  did  not  matter  a  bit  about  the  children's  clothes  ;  the  next 
day  the  boys  came  in  their  pinafores,  which  were  very  old,  it  is  true.  I  have 
been  touched  to  see  the  efforts  the  woman  has  made  to  send  the  children  nicely 
dressed  on  Sunday ;  it  is  very  evident  she  has  thought  of  them  sooner  than  of 
herself.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  can  read,  so  M.  Boyer  is  giving  the 
man  a  lesson  every  day  during  his  dinner  hour,  and  I  am  looking  after  his  wife. 
I  have  another  woman,  too,  who  is  learning  to  read  ;  they  desire  to  learn  that 
they  may  read  their  Bibles. 

During  Za  Se?naine  Sai?2te  (Holy  Week)  we  had  special  meetings.  We 
began  on  Monday  evening  with  an  excellent  prayer  meeting,  the  first  of  the 
kind  held  in  the  hall  :  there  were  over  twenty  people  present.  Each  evening 
before  the  meeting  as  many  of  us  as  could  met  together  for  prayer.  The  natural 
result  was  thoroughly  good  meetings.  On  Good  Friday  evening  there  were 
sixty-four  people  present,  and  almost  as  many  on  Sunday.  On  Easter  Monday 
an  excursion  to  St.  Leonard  was  organized.  A  party  of  twenty  left  Limoges  by 
train,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  were  to  get  luncheon  in  the  apart- 
ment belonging  to  the  hall,  then  a  service  with  communion  was  to  be  held  at 
one  o'clock.  Two  of  our  members  were  to  be  received  into  the  church  ;  one 
of  them,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  has  been  for  sometime  in  the  Sunday-school ; 
the  other,  one  of  my  girls,  who  is  old  enough  now  to  understand  the  reason  she 
gave  for  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  church. 

At  the  meeting  there  were  about  forty  people;  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  har- 
monium, the  singing  was  very  hearty,  and  one  felt  that  the  right  kind  of  spirit 
was  reigning  amongst  us.  We  must  have  been  quite  twenty  around  the  Lord's 
table,  and  every  one  seemed  happy  and  glad.    It  was  a  real  Easter  day  to  some 
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of  us.  M.  Boyer  seems  very  much  encouraged.  The  schools  are  keeping  up 
well  in  numbers  and  interest.  I  shall  most  certainly  not  forget  to  remember 
you  to  the  mothers  on  Monday  next  ;  they  appreciate  greatly  being  thought  of, 
poor  things  ;  they  have  so  very  little  real  joy  in  their  lives  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  make  them  a  little  happier.  Two  or  three  women  have  lately  joined  us. 
Just  now  the  Catholics  are  holding  a  mission  in  all  the  churches.  An  invita- 
tion was  sent  me  to  attend  the  meetings.  There  is  so  much  "  surveillance  "  here 
no  one  is  overlooked,  the  result  is  our  schools  have  become  somewhat  smaller, 
but  I  think  the  children  will  return,  once  the  mission  is  ended.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  temperance  society  has  been  formed  in  the  day  schools,  in  the  quar- 
ter where  our  new  hall  is ;  it  may  be  that  our  society  has  been  the  means  of 
waking  up  the  governors  to  the  fact  that  such  a  society  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
at  any  rate  their  cards  of  membership  are  very  much  like  ours  and  the  rules  of 
the  society,  too.  Last  Saturday  evefiing  Mme  Boyer  had  all  the  soldiers 
who  come  to  the  meetings  to  dinner;  they  were  nine  in  all.  It  was  a  kind 
of  farewell  party  ;  our  soldiers  left  Limoges  this  morning  for  a  three  weeks' 
march.  It  is  a  very  trying  time  for  them  all,  walking  all  day  and  at  night  no 
proper  rest  or  food.  About  a  month  ago  we  were  very  much  saddened  by  one 
of  our  most  steady  and  serious  soldiers  trying  to  commit  suicide.  I  happen  to 
know  more  about  him  than  T  do  about  the  others,  for  he  was  so  good  at  Christ- 
mas time  ;  he  helped  us  immensely  with  the  Christmas  tree.  He  is  far  from 
strong  physically,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  wicked 
comrades,  who  led  him  on  too  far.  The  poor  fellow  was  so  wretched  and  felt 
so  disgraced  that  he  decided  to  put  an  end  to  himself.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  Vienne,  quite  close  here  ;  fortunately,  he  was  seen  and  saved.  Of 
course,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  barracks  and  punished.  No  one  except 
M.  Boyer  was  allowed  to  see  him,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
permission.  The  poor  fellow  was  overjoyed  to  see  a  friend,  and  has  promised 
to  begin  anew  ;  he  has  signed  the  pledge,  and  we  hope  that  all  will  go  well. 

Mildred  Lowe. 


IResolutions  on  tbe  Beatb  of  /iftrs.  B&miral  IRoJigers, 

President  of  the  Washington  Auxiliary. 

Whereas,  In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mrs.  Admiral  Rodgers, 
while  at  sea  on  May  9,  1897,  the  Washington  Auxiliary  of  the  McAU  Mission 
has  lost  its  honored  and  beloved  President,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Rodgers's  rare  personal  gifts,  combined  with  her  pro- 
found and  untiring  interest  in  the  McAU  Mission  work  of  France,  have  caused 
her  removal  by  death  from  among  us,  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Society  and  a 
personal  loss  to  each  member. 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  and  loving  sympathy  be  extended  to  her 
bereaved  family,  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 


Marie  I  'Ardigle. 
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MARIK  L'AVEUGLE. 
A  Story  of  thic  McAi.l  Mission  in  Franck. 

Wiien  I  fust  knew  Mine  G.  the  poor  woman  was  worse  tlian  a  widow. 
She  had  a  faithless  husband,  who  after  many  years  of  cruelty,  rendering  his 
wife's  life  a  perfect  martyrdom,  abandoned  her  and  his  large  family  to  live 
with  another  woman.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  Mme  G.  had  had  to 
struggle  alone  with  her  seven  children,  and  to  add  to  her  burden,  her  last  child, 
the  subject  of  this  story,  was  totally  blind.  She  lost  her  sight  when  she  was 
only  three  days  old  !  When  the  mother  realized  this  fact,  her  despair,  as  well 
may  be  imagined,  was  very  great.  She  sought  medical  advice,  but  nothing 
availed  ;  the  poor  child  was  destined  never  to  see  her  mother's  face. 

The  early  part  of  Marie's  life,  probably  differed  very  little  from  that  of 
any  other  child  born  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  could  already  do  many  little  things  with  her 
fingers,  such  as  knit  stockings,  shawls,  etc;  she  could  not  read  of  course,  but 
she  went  to  school  nevertheless  with  the  other  children  and  picked  up  some 
knowledge  with  the  keen  perception  characteristic  of  the  blind.  About  this 
time  a  friend,  knowing  her  condition  and  sympathizing  with  the  mother,  inter- 
ested himself  in  bringing  the  case  before  the  town  authorities,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  following  year  Marie  was  sent  for  four  years  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
near  Paris.  This  school  was  in  the  hands  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  seem  to  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  teaching  the  blind.  Marie  soon  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  picked  up  some  notion  of  music,  although  that  accomplishment  never 
amounted  to  much.  Every  year  she  returned  to  her  home  for  the  vacation,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  finally  left  the  school.  Her  mother  apprenticed 
her  to  a  woman  who  mended  straw  chairs,  and  in  four  months  she  was  able 
to  do  the  work  alone,  and  very  efficiently.  Many  a  time  have  I  observed  with 
interest  her  sense  of  tact  in  choosing  the  straws,  twisting  them  into  proper 
cords,  and  passing  them  forward  and  backward  on  the  chair  she  was  mending. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Marie.  She  lived 
not  far  from  one  of  our  halls,  where  her  mother  used  to  come  now  and  again 
when  she  felt  very  downcast.  The  crowd  of  people,  the  hymns,  the  words 
she  heard,  all  contributed  to  make  her  forget  her  misery.  She  would  have 
brought  her  blind  daughter  with  her,  but  Marie  would  not  hear  of  it,  telling 
her  mother  that  we  were  Protestants  and  that  she  ought  not  to  come  to  hear  us. 

However,  one  evening  a  neighbor  stepped  in  to  call  for  Mme  G.  on 
her  way  to  the  meeting,  and  asked  if  the  daughter  would  not  come  with  them. 
Marie  refused  as  usual,  but  the  good  woman  insisted  so  much  that  she  con- 
sented, saying  that  she  would  go  for  once  but  never  again. 
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Leaning  on  lier  mother,  she  arrived  at  the  hall,  and  her  first  impression 
was  that  of  fear  as  she  heard  the  buzz  of  voices  around  her.  While  the  hymns 
were  being  sung  she  listened  with  wonder,  and  this  effect  was  increased  by 
hearing  the  word  of  God  read  and  explained.  When  she  returned  home  that 
evening  she  said  to  her  mother  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  herself  so  much, 
and  that  she  would  henceforth  go  each  time  with  her. 

At  the  next  meeting  she  was  there  with  her  neighbor,  her  mother  being 
hindered  from  accompanying  her,  and  when  the  meeting  was  ended,  she  asked 
me  for  permission  to  take  away  one  of  the  hymn-books  to  copy  out  those  she 
had  heard,  adding  that  she  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  I  readily  assented  and 
promised  to  procure  for  her  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the  Braille  type. 

For  several  weeks  Marie  worked  away  at  her  hymn-book,  and  in  the  end 
she  had  quite  a  large  number  copied,  forming  a  very  bulky,  if  not  heavy, 
volume.  I  procured  her  also  from  time  to  time  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  every  evening  she  read  a  chapter  to  her  mother  who  could  not 
read.  It  was  certainly  strange  that  Mme  G.  should  be  indebted  to  her 
blind  daughter  in  this  way. 

The  grace  of  God  was  finding  its  way  into  the  dark  mind  of  Marie,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  was  able  to  give  public  testimony  of  the  remarkable  change 
produced  in  her  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  I  have  already  said,  she  earned  her 
living  by  chair  mending,  and  out  of  sympathy  for  her,  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  Mission  gave  her  work  to  do  so  that  for  a  considerable  time  she  was  con- 
stantly employed.  Later,  I  made  an  appeal  in  the  papers  for  her  which  was 
readily  responded  to  by  the  public  ;  chairs  were  sent  to  her  from  long  distances 
and  all  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly  until  a  trial  came  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
her  quiet  life.  Her  mother  fell  seriously  ill  from  a  lung  affection,  from  which 
she  had  suffered  more  or  less  for  many  years,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  leaving  her  blind  daughter  to  the  care  of  the  neighbors  and  her 
brother,  who  was  at  work  all  day  and  only  came  home  late  in  the  evening. 

The  mother's  stay  at  the  hospital  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  as  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  she  was  able  to  return  to  her  home.  But  a  greater  trial 
was  in  store  for  both  of  them,  which  would  change  Marie's  whole  life. 

The  brother  was  called  to  do  his  military  service,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
we  made  in  his  behalf,  and  now  that  the  mother  was  to  be  left  alone  with  her 
daughter  and  without  sufficient  means  for  their  support,  it  was  decided  by  her 
other  children,  who  were  married  and  living  in  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
to  place  Marie  in  the  Charite  (alms  house).  This  intention  gave  me  as  much 
pain  as  it  did  the  blind  girl,  for  we  both  knew  what  it  meant  for  her.  This 
institution  being  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns,  the  poor  girl,  who  was  now 
a  very  consistent  Christian,  would  be  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  annoyances  and 
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persecution  ;  her  New  Testament  would  be  taken  from  Iier  and  she  never  more 
could  attend  any  of  the  meetings  she  loved  so  well. 

Marie  had  more  than  once  visited  another  blind  girl  who  was  being 
brought  up  in  the  Charitc,  whom  she  had  known  when  they  were  both  children. 
In  those  visits  she  always  brought  her  hymn  book  to  sing  to  her  friend  some  of 
her  favorite  hymns.  The  sisters  heard  of  it  and  asked  her  if  she  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  blind  girl  replied  that  she  had  been  so  until  she  had  heard  the 
Gospel  preached  in  the  evangelical  meetings.  Many  other  questions  were  put  to 
her  which  she  answered  as  best  she  could,  and  finally  they  told  her  that  when 
she  came  to  them  she  would  have  to  give  up  all  that  nonsense  and  become 
reconverted  to  the  Holy  Mother  Church.  The  matter  weighed  very  much  on 
her  mind,  and  we  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  open  up  someway  of  escape 
for  her  ;  she  would  not  part  with  her  Bible  nor  give  up  her  Christian  faith,  yet 
she  was  helpless,  as  helpless  as  a  poor  blind  girl  can  be. 

In  considering  the  matter,  the  idea  came  to  our  minds  to  write  to  that 
excellent  institution  for  the  infirm  known  as  the  Asiles  de  Jean  Bost,  which  is 
worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Bristol  Orphanages  of  George  MuUer.  I  gave 
the  directors  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  and  in  a  few  days  received  a  very 
favorable  answer  ;  Marie  would  be  taken  in  and  cared  for  for  a  small  annual 
sum.  Our  next  step  was  to  interest  the  town  authorities  in  the  case,  and 
through  a  member  of  the  Council  known  to  me  I  obtained  the  sum  asked  for. 

The  girl  was  delighted,  knowing  that  she  would  be  amongst  Christian 
people  although,  naturally,  she  did  not  like  leaving  her  mother,  but  she  had 
sense  enough  to  understand  that  there  was  no  choice  left  in  the  matter. 

After  two  days'  journey  by  rail,  they  arrived  at  the  Bethesda,  where  they 
were  very  well  received,  and  the  mother  took  leave  of  her  daughter  the  follow- 
ing day.  Two  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  Marie  has  never  forgotten  us. 
She  writes  to  me  constantly,  sometimes  in  her  own  way,  which  I  have  learned 
to  read,  sometimes  by  a  friend,  and  all  her  letters  show  that  her  faith  is  as 
strong  as  ever  ;  poor  child,  deprived  of  the  joys  allotted  others,  she  is  far  from 
being  unhappy.  She  feels  her  soul  lighted  up  with  celestial  radiance,  and  she 
is  waiting  patiently  for  the  day  when  she  will  behold  with  renewed  sight  the 
Saviour  she  has  learned  to  trust  and  to  love. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  penetrate  her  ideas  on  ordinary  subjects,  her 
mind  is  a  mystery  to  us,  she  lives  in  quite  another  world  to  ours,  but  there  is 
one  link  we  have  in  common,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  That  she 
understands  as  fully  as  any  of  us,  and  perhaps  the  Lord,  in  His  loving  kind- 
ness, reveals  Himself  to  His  dear  afflicted  child  in  special  ways  we  may  not 
know. 
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A  CITY  ON  A  HILL. 

Grasse  is  rather  a  unique  place.  The  little  railway  which  takes  you  there 
climbs  always  up  and  up  for  nine  miles  to  the  station,  from  which  an  omnibus 
pulls  you,  for  twenty  minutes  more,  through  almost  perpendicular  streets,  to 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  its  narrow  winding  streets, 
and  black  overhanging  walls,  telling  their  own  story  of  great  age.  And  the 
smells  ! — but  I  spare  you.  And  this  gray  old  city,  climbing  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  is  set  in  a  framework  of  higher  mountains  behind  it,  and  in  front 
looks  off  to  a  magnificent  panorama,  stretching  off  for  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is 
encircled  by  blossoming  fields — roses,  violets,  tuberoses — from  which  the 
Grassois  manufacture  their  famous  perfumes. 

Until  about  six  years  ago  the  Gospel  was  not  preached  in  this 
place.  Then,  the  director  of  the  Mission  in  Cannes,  with  some  other 
friends,  determined  to  go  there,  and  if  possible  begin  a  work.  They 
hired  a  large  theatre,  and  M.  Reveillaud  and  M.  Hirsch  came  from 
Paris  and  held  several  conferences.  The  success  was  wonderful — crowds 
came  to  see  and  hear  this  "new  thing."  So  much  interest  was  excited  by 
these  meetings  that  Mr.  Webber  and  Miss  Morgan  decided  to  open  a  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  for  regular  services  once  a  week.  The  work  has  gone 
on  steadily,  quietly,  but  with  encouragements.  Every  week  the  ladies  of  the 
Mission  have  gone  up,  visiting  the  people  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  have 
been  almost  universally  well  received — indeed,  heartily  welcomed.  The 
Grassois  are  of  a  more  intelligent  kind  than  the  most  of  the  people  hereabouts, 
and  many  of  them  listen  with  eager  interest  to  the  Bible,  to  the  old  truths 
which  are  quite  new  to  them.  All  last  year,  as  well  as  this.  Miss  Wallis  had 
a  Bible  class  for  women  on  Sunday,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  her  and,  we  believe,  of  profit  to  them.  For  some  time  many  of  the 
workers  have  felt  that  a  special  evangelist  should  be  sent  to  Grasse,  a  man 
who  would  live  there,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
people,  and  so  deepening  and  extending  the  work.  Much  to  the  joy  of  all, 
M.  Piquet,  who  had  formerly  been  laboring  in  Corsica,  was  settled  there  in 
October  last.  He  opened  a  Sunday  morning  service,  to  which  were  gathered 
the  faithful  few  who  were  willing  to  attend  openly  a  Protestant  "  culfe.^' 
Another  interesting  feature  has  lately  been  developed.  Just  before  M.  Piquet 
arrived  some  of  the  most  zealous  habitues  of  the  salle  had  begun  meetings  in 
their  own  houses,  where  they  sang  hymns  and  read  the  Bible  together,  and  to 
which  they  invited  their  neighbors.  Immediately  they  came  to  M.  Piquet  and 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  these  gatherings  and  explain  the  Bible  to  them. 
So,  twice  a  week,  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  coming  together  in  this 
familiar  way,  besides  the  larger  Tuesday  evening  meetings  in  the  salle.  Some- 
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times  from  twenty  to  thirty  would  meet  like  this,  each  evening  in  a  different 
neighborhood.  We  much  hope  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  church  to  be 
formed,  and  that  the  communion  will  be  administered  this  spring.  Doubtless, 
at  first  the  number  will  be  small  who  will  be  willing  to  come  out  boldly, 
renouncing  their  old  errors  and  superstitions.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
to  see  what  a  treasure  the  Bible  is  to  those  who  have  known  nothing  of  it. 
Not  long  ago  a  woman,  who  has  only  lately  come  to  the  meetings,  bought  for 
herself  a  Bible,  saying,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  Now  I 
possess  the  book  which  for  twenty  years  I  have  longed  for."  She  is  employed 
as  gardienne  or  concierge  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  so,  as  she  says,  "My 
position  is  very  difficult,  but  I  shall  find  means  to  come  notwithstanding." 

I  like  to  think  of  some  of  my  old  friends  meeting  together  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  to  pray  for  and  to  talk  over  the  work  of  God  in  France. 
Will  they  not  remember,  in  particular,  this  "city  set  on  a  hill,''  where  a  few 
beams  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  have  penetrated,  but  which  we  long  to  see 
illuminated  entirely  ?    A  Former  Worker. 

PANTIN  REVISITED. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Lowe,  Mrs.  Greig's  sister,  who  used  to 
have  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the  work  among  the  women  and  children 
at  Pantin,  went  last  year  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  help  in  the  Limoges  work.  In 
the  spring  she  came  to  Paris,  and  thus  writes  of  her  visit  to  her  old  field  : 

"  I  went  to  Pantin.  Ah  !  it  was  so  nice  to  be  back  again  in  the  old  Hall  and 
find  myself  surrounded  by  all  the  old  friendly  faces.  It  was  encouraging  to  see 
how  the  school  has  prospered  ;  no  one  knew  I  was  in  Paris,  so  that  nothing  had 
been  specially  prepared  on  my  account,  and  yet  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
expected.  Four  of  my  old  big  girls  just  burst  out  crying  when  we  met.  They 
begged  me  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  return  to  Limoges  ;  of  course  I  told 
them  that  was  impossible,  and  I  tried  to  show  them  how  much  good  my  absence 
had  done  them  ;  most  certainly  it  has  made  some  of  them  more  earnest,  and 
decided  in  the  Lord's  service.  I  can  but  feel  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  hope  you 
are  feeling  encouraged  in  all  the  efforts  the  dear  friends  in  America  are  making 
to  evangelize  not  only  their  own  country,  but  their  poor  sister  France.  I  feel 
sure  you  think  of  us,  and  pray  for  us;  we  feel  the  need  of  your  prayers  very 
deeply,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sometimes,  how  very  much  we  are  alone  here ; 
we  are' such  a  small  handful,  among  all  these  poor,  tired,  ignorant  people,  who 
need  the  strength  and  consolation  that  the  Gospel  alone  can  give." 
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ON  A  GOSPEL  HOUSE  BOAT. 
[From  T/ie  Christian  Herald?^ 

Few  readers  of  The  Christian  Herald  have  forgotten  the  celebrated  McAU 
Mission,  which  for  many  years  has  been  doing  the  Lord's  work  among  the  poor 
and  loivly  all  over  Catholic  France.  Its  floating  chapel,  Le  Bon  Messager, 
by  following  the  rivers  and  canals  for  many  miles  around  Paris,  has  carried  the 
good  Word  to  the  remotest  of  villages  and  hamlets.  Le  Bon  Messager  has  now 
entered  upon  its  fifth  year  of  activity  in  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  a  species 
of  house-boat,  upon  whose  flat-bottomed  iron  hull  stands  a  hall  with  an  ordi- 
nary seating  capacity  of  i6o  persons,  a  double  cabin  for  the  captain  and  his 
family,  a  smaller  cabin  for  a  servant,  and  a  kitchen.  The  wood-work  is 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  windows  fitted  with  panes  of  colored  glass  which 
diffuse  a  pleasant  light  over  the  interior.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  craft 
is  cosy  and  inviting,  especially  the  forepart  with  its  boxes  of  bright  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  creepers  that  reach  up  to  the  zinc  roof. 

Le  Bon  Messager  has  no  means  of  propulsion  of  its  own,  and  has  there- 
fore to  be  towed  from  place  to  place  by  a  steam  tug  or  by  horses.  The  novelty 
to  the  French  of  this  whole  arrangement  is  one  of  the  leading  factors  of  its 
success.  "  A  floating  church,  a  floating  church  !''  the  villagers  all  exclaim  as 
the  queer  craft  approaches  from  afar,  and  they  all  crowd  around  to  see  what 
such  a  thing  can  be  like.  The  boat,  with  its  flags  and  its  enormous  sign,  con- 
ferences (meetings),  acts  as  its  own  advertising  agent,  and  successful  announce- 
ment is  part  of  the  battle  in  religious  work  as  in  everything  else.  Another 
great  advantage  is  the  fact  that  its  "  captain  "  is  far  more  master  of  the  situa- 
tion on  board  than  if  he  were  in  charge  of  a  meeting-room  on  shore.  Even 
those  inclined  to  be  riotous  and  unruly  feel  that  his  authority  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Then  again,  he  is  entirely  free  in  his  movements,  andean  select  his  own 
point  of  vantage  along  the  water's  edge.  It  is  truly  a  case  of  - the  mountain 
coming  to  Mahomet,  to  recall  an  old  saying,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  add 
that  it  is  also  a  case  of  faith  moving  the  mountain  ! 

So  this  boat  floats  along,  along  on  the  silent  highway,  a  messenger  of  glad 
tidings  to  the  toilers  in  the  fields,  the  frugal,  hard-working  sons  of  the  soil, 
the  backbone  of  the  French  nation  !  Since  the  spring  of  1892  she  has  been 
twice  on  the  Marne  as  far  as  Epernay,  on  the  Aisne,  on  the  Oise,  and  on  the 
Seine  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Yonne.  It  is  along  the  charming  banks 
of  the  last-named  river  that  she  is  now  wending  her  way,  and  by  the  time  this 
letter  appears  in  print  she  will  be  moored  off  the  quays  of  the  historic  town 
of  Sens.  Her  present  "captain"  is  M.  Huet,  an  ex-priest  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  who  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  is  now  ma?-- 
ried  and  the  father  of  two  Utile  girls,  both  of  whom  with  their  mother  live 
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on  board.  He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  other  members  of  the  McAll  Mis- 
sion, so-called  cvavgelistes,  who  are  sent  to  him  from  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  usual  stay  of  Le  Bon  Messager  at  any  one  given  point  is  of  three 
weeks'  duration,  in  which  period  not  alone  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  many  from  far  back  in  the  interior  are  induced  to  attend  its  coti- 
fl-rences.  The  good  folk  appear  in  crowds  from  the  start,  and  often  manifest 
genuine  pleasure  at  the  welcome  extended  to  them.  It  is  the  singing  and  the 
music  of  the  melodeon,  however,  that  pleases  them  most,  and  they  attempt  to 
join  in  almost  at  the  start.  The  following  from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists will  convey  an  idea  of  their  general  behavior  : 

*'  On  Tuesday  evening,  before  seven  o'clock,  a  crowd  had  gathered  near 
the  boat,  waiting  for  admission.  At  seven  the  people  were  allowed  to  come 
on,  and  at  ten  minutes  past,  every  available  seat  being  occupied  and  the  door- 
way being  blocked,  we  began  the  meeting.  At  the  close  thirteen  francs'  worth 
of  Testaments  and  hymn-books  were  bought  ;  two  Bibles  were  also  sold. 

"Yesterday  at  half-past  six,  in  the  darkness  and  the  damp,  the  crowd  were 
impatiently  waiting  at  the  entrance ;  and  at  seven  the  boat  was  literally 
invaded  ;  the  people  poured  in  and  took  possession  of  every  nook  and  corner, 
women  and  boys  sat  on  the  platform,  several  sat  on  each  others'  knees,  and  the 
bridge,  the  deck,  and  the  passage  between  the  benches  right  up  to  the  platform 
were  full  of  standing  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  to  remain  in  that 
position  more  than  one  hour.  The  audience  was  composed  of  hardy,  healthy- 
looking  country  folk,  broad-shouldered,  round-faced,  ruddy-cheeked  men  and 
women,  noisy  and  blustering  as  they  took  their  seats,  but  silent  and  eager 
while  listening. " 

AVhatever  hostility  the  Catholics  may  entertain  toward  the  McAll  Mission, 
and,  indeed,  toward  all  Protestant  missiojis,  the  same  has  not  manifested  itself 
in  any  overt  acts  toward  Le  Bon  Messager.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  "sisters"  strenuously  endeavor  to  keep  the  children  away  from  the 
meetings.  Sometimes,  however,  feeling  shows  in  a  more  amusing  than  offen- 
sive form,  as  when  the  bedeaii  (beadle)  of  a  Catholic  church  came  on  board  at 
Cergy  (Oise)  and  insisted  on  sprinkling  the  boat  with  holy  water,  while 
mumbling  some  prayers  in  Latin.  He  was  evidently  exorcising  the  Evil  One, 
whose  presence  he  felt  must  necessarily  be  associated  with  so  heretical  a  craft 
as  Le  Bon  Messager.  More  troublesome  than  the  ultra-Catholics  are  the  so- 
called  "atheists  "  and  "  free-thinkers " — in  reality,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
anarchists,  since  they  refuse  to  allow  others  the  right  of  selecting  their  own 
belief.  St.  Denis,  north  of  Paris,  is  a  great  stamping-ground  for  this  gentry, 
and  thither  Le  Bon  Messager  betook  herself  a  short  while  ago,  at  the  request  of 
the  local  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee.     At  first  the  disposition  of  the 
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working  people  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  work.  Many  men  would  crowd 
around  the  gangway  of  the  boat,  crying,  "Death  to  the  bourgeois;  neither 
God  nor  devil  for  us."  For  a  time  things  looked  very  threatening,  but  finally 
the  evangelist  in  charge  succeeded  in  winning  over  one  of  the  loudest  brawlers, 
and  with  his  help  the  rest  were  silenced  by  degrees.  Many  were  the  conver- 
sions as  a  result  of  this  trip  to  this  very  hot-bed  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 
Volumes  would  not  suffice  to  tell  of  the  great  good  which  has  been  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  novel  system  of  evangelization,  introduced 
by  the  late  lamented  Robert  Whittaker  McAU.  Captain  Huet's  daily  experi- 
ences, indeed,  afford  a  marvelous  insight  into  the  varying  emotions  of  poor 
human  nature,  and  testify  to  the  saving  grace  of  God's  Word. 

Last  winter,  with  the  continuous  rainfall  and  heavy  floods,  the  navigating 
of  the  boat  was  frought  with  the  greatest  possible  danger.  For  instance,  at 
Champagne,  on  the  Seine,  where  the  boat  was  moored,  a  terrific  storm  occurred 
in  the  first  days  of  February.  One  evening  during  prayers  the  river  rose  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  was  feared  the  audience  would  not  be  able  to  disperse  in 
safety  before  the  gangway  was  submerged.  Luckily,  no  accident  occurred 
then,  but  the  next  morning  when  the  occupants  awoke  they  beheld  a  rushing, 
foaming  stream,  fifteen  yards  wide,  between  the  boat  and  the  shore,  the  gang- 
way overturned,  floating  in  the  water,  the  chains  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
anchors  and  pins  giving  signs  of  loosening  from  their  moorings.  Presently  the 
pole  that  kept  the  craft  from  the  banks  broke  in  two,  and,  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  elements,  the  good  boat  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  being  blown 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  there  against  a  large  stone  bridge,  which 
would  have  meant  destruction.  As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  wind  changed  its 
direction  at  this  juncture,  and  Captain  Huet  succeeded,  after  three  hours'  hard 
work  in  mud  and  water,  in  bringing  his  craft  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  only 
appropriate  that  the  evangelist  on  board,  Mr.  Henry  James  Benham,  should 
have  devoted  his  first  sermon  after  this  thrilling  experience  to  the  story  of  Noah 
and  the  Ark. 

Le  Bon  Messager,  be  it  known,  derives  its  support  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  Christian  friends  in  England,  France  and  the  United  States.  Her 
expenses  are  about  $150  per  month,  and  that  she  earns  her  money  is  evident 
from  this  year's  report,  which  gives  the  total  number  of  meetings  on  board 
from  March  i,  1896,  to  March  i,  1897,  as  257  for  adults  and  sixty-two  for 
children.  So  successful  has  she  been  in  her  work  that  the  construction  of  a 
second  Mission  boat  is  contemplated — one  of  the  proper  size  to  pass  all  the 
canal  locks  of  France.  This  one  will  cost  about  ^5000,  of  which  sum  $600 
have  already  been  subscribed. 

V.  Gribavedoff. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  HALL  AT  La  MARQUISE. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  (Ascension  Day),  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  our  venerated  Dr.  McAll,  our  new  hall  at  La  Marquise  was  opened. 

At  five  o'clock  the  little  bell  rang  out,  and  a  congregation  of  125  persons 
assembled.  Pastor  Meunier  of  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  his  office-bearers 
and  by  the  organist  of  the  Church,  Pastor  Gaskin  of  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
Boulogne,  Pastor  Gallienne  of  Calais,  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Boulogne,  M.  and  Mme 
]?run  of  Calais,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  took  their  places  on  or  near  the  plat- 
form. Pastor  Meunier  opened  the  service,  taking  possession  of  the  salle  as 
regards  the  church  work,  it  being  attached  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Boulogne.  All  the  friends  took  part,  in  prayer  and  in  speaking,  and  we  ha,d 
plenty  of  singing.   The  Lord's  Supper  followed  and  the  baptism  of  a  little  girl. 

The  collection  amounted  to  ^18 — a  large  sum  for  so  small  a  place. 
The  meeting  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  a  cup  of  tea  together,  separat- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  after  a  most  happy  and  profitable  time. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  we  held  a  special  meeting  of  inauguration  for 
the  children  and  parents,  showing  them  the  magic-lantern,  with  views  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
parents  or  children  were  the  most  delighted. 

As  the  result  of  this  most  encouraging  development  of  the  work,  a  great 
persecution  has  broken  out.  The  priests  are  doing  all  they  can  to  intimidate 
and  to  prevent  the  people  from  coming  to  us  ;  but  our  members  stand  firm, 
answering  all  the  attacks  by  appealing  to  the  Word  of  God.  Some  of  those 
who  are  only  partly  awakened  are  afraid  to  come  to  the  meetings,  but  they 
receive  me  willingly  at  their  homes.  A  certain  selection  has  been  made,  at 
which  we  cannot  be  surprised.  We  have  gained  several  new  adherents  among 
the  people  in  comfortable  circumstances,  whose  motives  are  above  suspicion. 

As  all  the  material  necessary  for  funerals  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  cannot  be  had  for  a  Protestant  funeral,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  purchase  very  cheaply  all  that  we  require  in  such  a  case.  I  did  not  know 
how  soon  it  would  be  called  into  use. 

One  of  our  little  girls  attending  the  Sunday-school  at  La  Marquise  has 
long  been  ill.  After  a  serious  operation  on  the  foot,  the  disease  attacked 
another  part,  and  she  was  soon  in  a  dying  state. 

With  wonderful  patience  she  suffered  great  agony,  her  heart  was  in  peace, 
and  her  only  joy  was  to  see  me  week  by  week  and  receive  the  pictures  from  the 
school.  The  father  had  been  away  from  his  home  for  three  years,  working  as 
gardener  in  a  convent  at  Calais,  giving  himself  out  as  unmarried.  I  tried  to 
find  him,  but  was  informed  that  he  had  left  the  place.  The  evening  before  the 
child  passed  away  I  was  telegraphed  for,  and  prayed  with  her,  and  heard  her 
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dying  testimony.  The  priest  tried  to  gain  an  entrance,  but  neither  the  mother 
nor  the  child  would  see  him.  He  was  furious,  and  telegraphed  to  the  father, 
who  was  all  the  time  at  Calais.  He  arrived  with  the  grandfather,  and  I  was 
there  to  receive  them,  early  in  the  morning.  They  fully  approved  of  the 
Protestant  funeral,  and  the  event  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  place.  Pastor 
Meunier  conducted  the  service,  and  two  members  of  the  church  carried  the  little 
body,  while  six  of  the  girls  from  the  school  held  the  pall.  AVe  passed  along  the 
street,  surrounded  by  a  most  respectful  crowd,  and  the  service  was  very  impressive. 

E.  Mabboux. 


"THE  SPIRIT  WORKETH  AS  IT  WILL." 
[From  the  Achwcafe  and  Guardiati?^ 

Coursan  is  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  about  five  miles  from 
Narbonne,  in  a  part  of  France  where  Protestantism  has  never  penetrated 
beyond  one  or  two  of  the  largest  cities.  Fifteen  years  ago  not  a  soul  in 
Coursan  had  read  the  Gospels  ;  a  Protestant  pastor  had  never  been  seen  there ; 
but  among  a  number  of  people,  devout  Catholics,  a  great  ferment  of  feeling 
had  been  created,  they  knew  not  how.  Their  souls  were  troubled ;  they  were 
asking  themselves  whether  indeed  the  Church  could  grant  them  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins. 

One  among  themi  in  particular,  a  deeply  pious  woman,  passed  through  a 
period  of  fearful  anguish,  tortured  by  her  doubts.  For  three  years,  with  prayers 
and  tears,  she  sought  to  know  the  truth,  beseeching  God  to  give  her  an  answer 
which  should  meet  the  need  of  her  conscience.  At  last,  by  an  unexpected 
combination  of  circumstances,  a  Bible  and  several  tracts  came  into  her  posses- 
sion. But,  alas  !  she  knew  not  how  to  read.  She  had,  however,  friends  who 
were  better  educated,  and  they  occasionally  read  a  few  verses  to  her.  But  this 
Bible  was  in  French,  and  she,  like  most  people  of  her  town,  knew  little  French, 
the  old  Provencal  being  still  the  language  of  the  district.  Nevertheless,  these 
bits  and  fragments  of  truth,  though  wrapped  in  darkness,  did  light  up  her  path. 
By  them  she  found  her  Saviour. 

She  at  once  went  bravely  to  work  to  learn  to  read,  and  after  infinite  diffi- 
culty was  able  to  find  in  her  book  ineffable  treasures  of  peace  and  consolation. 
She  ceased  going  to  mass,  and  refused  any  other  guide  for  her  conscience  than 
he  Bible,  and,  gathering  a  few  friends  around  her,  she  read  the  Bible  with 
them  until  one  after  another  they  all  received  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Thus  it  was  when  one  day  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Narbonne  providentially 
came  to  Coursan,  met  these  humble  Christians,  and  offered  to  hold  service  with 
them  every  Sunday  afternoon.  With  joy  they  accepted  the  offer,  and  from  that 
time  the  little  flock  has  been  constantly  increasing  both  in  number  and  in  religious 
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experience.  There  have  been  special  occasions — public  holidays  or  local  festi- 
vals— when  the  number  in  attendance  has  reached  three  hundred.  Now  there 
are  two  Gospel  meetings  every  week  at  C'oursan,  and  the  little  hall  is  always  full. 

This  incident  is  an  illustration  of  a  condition  that  prevails  very  generally 
in  France.  In  many  an  obscure  corner,  hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  in 
many  a  neglected  suburb  of  some  large  city,  there  are  humble,  ignorant  souls, 
athirst  for  God,  and  not  able  to  find  refreshment  or  peace  of  conscience  in  the 
Church  of  their  fathers.  There  is  a  feeling  among  many  that  it  is  not  well  for 
I'rotestants  to  carry  on  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  correct  to  include  i''rance  in  this  category.  Protestantism  is  as  truly  a 
state  religion  of  France  as  Catholicism  ;  to  call  it  a  Catholic  country  is  not 
quite  accurate,  although  the  majority  of  French  people  are  at  least  nominally 
Catholic.  How  far  from  correct  it  is  to  class  the  country  as  Catholic  is  evident 
from  this  story  of  the  poor  woman  of  Coursan.  It  was  not  a  missionary,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  opened  her  heart  to  the  need  of  a  better  religion,  and  it 
was  not  a  missionary,  but  the  pastor  of  a  state  church,  recognized  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government,  who  gathered  tlie  little  group  of  like-minded 
neighbors  into  a  Protestant  Church. 

Yet  such  incidents  as  these  being  true  and  not  infrequent,  and  the  Protest- 
ant pastors  few  and  overtaxed,  who  would  forbid  such  a  mission  in  France  as 
that  founded  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  McAU?  It  was  "the  Macedonian 
cry  "  of  precisely  such  an  ignorant,  dissatisfied,  conscience-troubled  person  as 
this  woman  of  Coursan  which  called  Mr.  McAU  to  France ;  and  the  Mission 
has  brought  light  and  hope  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  were  precisely  in  this  condition  of  mind. 

L.  S.  H. 


A  FRENCH  JOURNALIST'S  OPINION. 

An  evangelical  society  has  had  a  boat-chapel  constructed,  in  which  a 
Protestant  pastor  lectures  each  evening,  in  order  to  convert  those  who  listen 
to  him  to  the  Reformed  Church.  This  boat,  Le  Bon  Message?-,  is  very  pretty 
and  comfortable.  It  has  been  for  some  little  time  innhis  department,  stopping 
at  Meaux,  Melun,  Chartrettes,  and  Valvins. 

The  meetings  and  visits  to  the  boat  are  entirely  free.  As  for  that,  every- 
one knows  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  not  a  grab-all  one,  as  is  the  religion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  all  the  sacraments  are  administered  for  money 
paid  down,  and  where  the  ceremonies  vary  according  to  the  amount  handed 
out.  Among  Protestants,  where  the  pastor  is  a  married  man  with  a  family,  the 
ceremonies  of  baptism,  of  marriage,  and  of  burial  are  all  free,  and  rich  and 
poor  have  the  same  service  over  them.    Le  Frogres  de  Sei?ie  et  Marne. 
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Meceipts  of  the  American  McAll  Association. 


RECEIPTS  OF   THE   AMERICAN   McALL  ASSOCIATION 
AUXILIARIES  AND  CHURCHES 
From  March  15,  to  September  15,  1897. 


FROM 


MAINE,  Sfi99.70. 

Bath  Auxiliary   $79  20 

"    Legiicy  of  Jlary  D.  Moody   487  50 

Porllaiul  Auxiliary   133  00 

VERMONT,  $107.81. 

Burlington  Auxiliary   $107  81 

MASSACHUSETTS,  81170.70. 

Amherst  Auxiliary   $13  00 

Blackstone— Mrs.  N.  M.  Guillou   5  00 

Boston  Auxiliary   136  25 

Easthampton  Auxiliary   48  50 

Ix)\vell— S.  Robitschek   4  00 

Northampton  Auxiliary   105  15 

Pittsfield             "    40  00 

Salem                "    188  43 

Springfield           "    125  87 

Westfield            "    12  00 

WhitinsviUo— Edward  Whitin   76  00 

Worcester  Auxiliary   393  50 

CONNECTICUT.  $923.68. 

Hartford  Auxiliary   $370  20 

Meriden         "    103  00 

New  Britain   "    138  33 

New  Haven    "    26  50 

"          Collection  at  Annual  Meeting  57  15 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Trowbridge  .  ...  50  00 

New  London  Auxiliary   36  00 

Norwich              "    55  50 

Windsor  Locks    "    2  00 

"           "     Congregational  S.  S.  .  .  .  25  00 

RHODE  ISLAND,  $2.S.5.00. 

Rhode  Island  Auxiliary   $285  00 

NEW  YORK,  $5740.63. 

Albany  Auxiliary   $315  00 

Brooklyn     "    644  61 

Buffalo       "    207  46 

New  Rochelle— Mrs.  A.  C.  Pryer   10  00 

New  York  Auxiliary   3487  30 

"         Mr.  M.  K.  Jesup   100  00 

Rochester  Auxiliary  ^  .  .  .  .  75  00 

Syracuse         "    248  30 

Troy  Auxiliary   474  90 

Utiua       "    184  00 


NEW  JERSEY,  $2319.19. 

Belvidere  Auxiliary     $85.00 

Bridgeton        "    13  48 

Elizabeth         "    844  38 

Morristown      "    183  75 

Newark  "    278  25 

New  Brunswick  Auxiliary   276  08 

Orange  "    593  25 

Trenton  "    45  00 

PENNSY'LVANIA,  $1819.23. 
Chester  and  Vicinity  Auxiliary  .... 

Eastou  Auxiliary  

Harrisburg  Auxiliary   

"         Miss  M.  H.  Pearson  

Oxford  Auxiliary  

Philadelphia  Auxiliary  

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  .... 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Auxiliary  .  .  . 

"        A  Friend  

Wilkes-Barre  Auxiliary  

Williamsport  "   

DELAWARE,  $292.06. 

DuPont  Memorial  

Wilmington  Auxiliary  

MARYLAND,  $756.00. 

Baltimore  Auxiliary  

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  $301.50. 

Washington  Auxiliary  

OHIO,  $773  45. 

Cincinnati  Auxiliary  

Cleveland  "   

Dayton  "        .  .  •  •  

Painesville— Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Baptist 

Missionary  Society  

Springfield  Auxiliary  

Wooster— Prof.  H.  G.  Behotegny  

ILLINOIS,  801.00. 

Chicago  Auxiliary  

MISSOURI,  $59.55. 

St.  Louis  Auxiliary  

WISCONSIN,  $3.00. 

Stoughton— F.  Osterheld   82.00 

W.  Rosendale— Mrs.  Rev.  W.  Mitchell  .  .       1  00 


$108  18 
81  00 
96  00 
^5  00 
02  05 
301  90 
5  00 

1016  00 
50  00 
74  10 
30  00 

if 225.00 
07  05 

$756  00 

$301  50 

$398  00 
187  00 
43  00 

8  20 
127  25 


10  00 
$01  00 
$.^9  55 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 
I  do  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  American  McAlI  Association  the 
sum  of  dollars.  • 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  REAL  ESTATE. 
I  do  give  and  devise  to  the  American  McAU  Association  the  following 
described  property. 


AMERICAN  MCALL  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 
President 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst,  133  E.  Thirty- fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Vice  Presidents 


Mrs.  Jambs  A.  Garfield,  Northern  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Farwkll,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Western  Pa. 

Mrs.  Francis  Waylanp,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Beard,  Eastern  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  JI.  Fenn,  Maine. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Stickney,.  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Anna  II.  Adams,  Eastern  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  VV.  Owen,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  AnnaL.  Dawes,  Western  Mass. 

Mrs.  Sami'ki  M.  Vait  .  Northern  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Berry,  Maryland, 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Dearborn,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Murray  Shipley,  Southern  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Myers,  Central  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Edward  Hawks,  Vermont. 
Mrs.  Georc;e  E.  Maktin,  Missou 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  DuI'ont,  Delaw;  i 
Mrs.  Andrew  Cowan,  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Vose,  Rhode  Island. 
Mrs.  J.  Warren  Goddard,  N.  Y.  City 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Paul,  Eastern  Pa. 


Board  of  Directors 

Term  Expires  i8g8.  -  Term^  Expires  i8gg. 

Mrs  Louise  S.  Houghton,  New  York.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer,  Upland,  Penn. 
Miss  Ai.b;tta  Lent,  "       "  Mrs.  John  R.Whitney,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pe 

Mrs.  D.W.McWii.LiAMS,  Brooklyn,New  York.  Mrs.  Wm.  Bucknell,  Philadelphia,  ' 
Mrs.  George  E.  Dimock,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone,  " 

Term  Expires  igoo. 

Mrs.  JoHN.F.  Keen,  Philadelphia,  Penr.. 
Miss  Hockley,  "'  " 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Nicholson,      «  < 
Mrs.  William  H.  Jenks,  " 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Abraham  R.  PSrkins,  W.  UpsaLStrect,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Wavland,  511  S.  Forty-second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretary  • 
Mrs.  A.  H.  FetterOLF,  Gjrard  CoUej^e,  Philadelphin. 

General  Secretary 
Miss  Caroline  Remington,  1710  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Auditors 

Lewis  H.  Redner.  W.  W.  Aekktt. 


IN  FRANC 

u  Kded  in  1S72  by  tht  latt  Rev.  R.  IV.  AfcAU,  D.  /> 

tV'    •     ,       la  Legion  /P Ihnneur 

known  oj  the 

Mission  Populaire  Evangelique  de  France 


Paris  and  its  Environs,  Versailles,  Sevres,  Lagny-sur-Marne,  St.  Germain, 
\''ic-sur-Aisue,  Creil,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Cannes,  Corsica,  JBordeaux, 
Boulogne-siir-Mer,   La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,   Lille,  C  herbourg, 
St.  Eticnne,  Saintes,  Cognac,  Toulouse,  Montpcllier,  Cctte, 
Beziers,    Poitiers,    Chitellerault,    Angers,  Nantes, 
Grrn.h'yle,  Calais,  St.  Quentin,  Choi  let,  Roanne, 
!■:   ■■:.■<:.  Loricrjf.   Quimf-erle,  Bncai,  Eper- 
Brest,  Sottejiille- 
.I  I  i  ,  /"ullc.  Vermeil  s, 
Lonrchcs.  etc. 


President  : 

.1/  /.or/-:;  so  !■!-■/ FK. 

Committee  of  Direction  : 
Director  and  Chairman  :  Vice -Chairmen  : 

Rev.  C.  E.  CRE/G,  M.  A.  Pasteur  B.  COUVB 

Rev.  E.  G.  THURBER,  D.  D. 

Secrc'tary  .  Finance  Secretary  : 

M  E.J.  ROUILLV  M.  W.  SOLTAU  ' 

Correspondent  and  Visitor  for  the  Provinces  : 

Br.  HENRY Jy  BENHAM 
Rev.  H.  E.  NOVES,  D.  D.  M.  L.  RfEDER 

M.  E.  REVEILLAUD  M.  J.  de  NEUFVILLE 

M.  G.  MONOD 
Pasteur  H.  MERLE  D'AUBIGXE 


OFFICE  OF  THE  MISSION: 
j6.  Rue  Godot  de  Mauroy,  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris 

Bankers:  Mess.  MONROE  &-  C0.,  7,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris 


